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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir is more than ever plain to the world that the Allies can win 
the war unless they should insist on losing it by some “ unthink- 
able” piece of political folly, of which it must be 
said the chances diminish as knowledge and under- 
standing of the enemy spreads through the Ameri- 
can ranks, and from their ranks floats across the ocean to the 
people at home. Never were our prospects brighter since Russia 


| Plainer than 


preferred revolution to the war, the fifth year of which has opened 
in brilliant fashion, infinitely exceeding any expectations that the 
most sanguine among us would have hazarded two months ago, 
when at the best we seemed doomed to the defensive for the 
remainder of this campaigning season, little realizing that Marshal 
Foch would so soon be able to seize the initiative and reverse the 
former positions, so that it is now the German army that is 
getting, and the Allied armies that are giving, the blows. If we 
hesitate to use the word “ transformation” it is because nearly 
every set-back our cause previously suffered was largely due to 
premature jubilation over an unbeaten enemy. And Germany is 
still unbeaten. If we grasp that fact and act accordingly she 
will and must be beaten, not otherwise. Probably the realization 
of this accounts to some extent for the present development of 
“ shamming dead” across the Rhine—not for the first time, as 
we have seen this phenomenon (though on a smaller scale) before— 
which we are fully justified in making the utmost capital out of 
for propaganda purposes, and which is anyhow as enheartening 
as it is comic, so long as we do not allow it to affect our military 
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preparations, as the last man and the last gun and the best general- 
ship will be required to win the only victory worth winning 
because the only avenue to permanent peace. We never for a 
moment believed that M. Clemenceau—who has a finely balanced 
“war mind ”’ that is neither unduly elated by success nor unduly 
depressed by disaster—could have said that we should attain our 
goal in 1918. His subsequent disclaimer that he had been mis- 
understood by the foreign correspondents with whom he had 
been conversing was hardly necessary, save in so far as there are 
foolish persons everywhere with whom the wish is always father 
to the thought, and who exploit such anticipations, both when 
they are uttered and again when they are not fulfilled. The 
French Prime Minister probably adheres to the view he was known 
to hold last winter—namely, that the coup de grdce might be 


given next year, though he would never allow any such feeling | 


to affect his policy and plans. We must win this war simply 
because we cannot afford to lose it. That is the nearest one dare 
go to prophecy, and represents the spirit as well as the judgment 
of M. Clemenceau, who when invited to elaborate his War Aims 
epitomized them in the single word “ Victory.” 


Ir was in the middle of July that General Foch’s genius enabled 
him to divine that the golden moment had arrived to take 
: immense risks elsewhere, in order that a heavy 
— counter-stroke might be delivered in the Valley 
of the Marne. If successful, Paris and France 

would be saved and possibly the initiative recovered thanks to 
the swelling numbers of the Allied armies. The alternative need 
not concern us, as this cowp, so Napoleonic in conception as to 
delight the tutelary genius of French strategy, fully realized the 
expectations of its author, thanks to the quality of the troops 
under his command and the conspicuous ability of the Army 
Commanders whom he relied upon, coupled with what we need no 
longer hesitate to conceal now that the Ludendorff legend is at last 
exploded—namely, that modern Prussian strategists fail (where Von 
Moltke never failed) owing to that overweening arrogance which 
disables them from forming a sound judgment of any big situation. 
Thus is a marvellous fighting machine, compounded of devotion 
to the point of docility in the rank and file, iron discipline, 
ruthless training, and unrivalled Staff work throughout the 
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corps and the separate armies, invariably brought to a standstill 
by the failure of the Higher Command. Never since August 1914 
has the Great General Staff—despite its enormous advantages over 
Allied generalship in possessing an army ready to the smallest 
detail for war, which was made when it was because the lesser 
Moltkes and mediocre Falkenhayns guaranteed immediate and 
overwhelming success—driven home any great coup which would 
have secured “the decision”’ perpetually promised the German 
nation. Ludendorff in 1918 has made a similar blunder to that 
of Von Moltke four years ago and repeated by Falkenhayn in 1916. 


WE are necessarily in the dark as to how far the German Higher 
Command are masters in their own house, or how far their 
strategy is spoiled by Imperial whims or directed 
emai by dynastic considerations. This perpetual ad- 

vertisement of the presence of the All-Highest, 
of the command of the “ All-Highest but one,” and the 
general prominence accorded in bulletins from “‘ Main Head- 
quarters”’ to princes and princelets must mean something. 
Be the cause what it may, the Kaiser-Battle of 1918 seems 
to be going the way of all previous Kaiser-battles. Since 
General Foch—now a Marshal of France like General Joffre 
---launched his classic counter-stroke on July 18, the Allied arms 
have never looked back, and for the ensuing six weeks the Allied 
armies have been raining periodic blows on the enemy, who is 
evidently bewildered and to some extent demoralized, though it 
would be rash to exaggerate this, as he made a stout fight in many 
places, and doubtless there will be some recovery. But two things 
have disappeared for ever—namely, the faith of the Fatherland 
in the invincibility of “the Invincibles,” and the Ludendorff 
legend to which it must be admitted Allied military writers 
had considerably contributed, and which they are now one and 
all busily discarding. It is never good policy to concede your 
enemy the prestige of great generalship, and it is almost ludicrous 
to look back on what was thought and said of Ludendorff in 
competent circles. As is now realized, he is essentially a second- 
rate man in charge of the most formidable military machine 
the world had ever seen, and likewise, so far as we can judge, 
controlling the Government of his country, which in war becomes 
a branch of the Great General Staff, though we do not know the 
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precise relations between the Kaiser and the G.G.S. Wilhelm IT 
never struck us as a man who could or would hide his light under 
a bushel. He can hardly regard himself as less omniscient on 
war than, say, on art. Anyhow, Ludendorff must take the con- 
sequences of serving such a master, which may relieve his personal 
responsibility, though not his military reputation. 


WE confess to having secretly hoped, from the moment we read 
that the Imperial Son of Disaster (Wilhelm II) had been placed 
in a convenient tower in the Valley of the Marne 
The Mame to witness his hosts “ hacking their way through ” 
to Paris, that the luck would now turn, as such announcements 
had hitherto invariably portended failure to German arms like 
every prophecy from the same quarter as to the exact day on 
which some coveted objective would be attained. So it proved. 
The French immediately opened a brilliant offensive from Soissons 
to Chateau-Thierry, on skilful plans approved by the Supreme 
Command and stated to have been devised by General Pétain, 
the immediate Commander-in-Chief of the French army, in con- 
junction with that dashing General Mangin and General Berthelot, 
though we should never forget that the possibility of turning 
the tables could never have arisen but for the splendid service 
of the United States in pouring in men literally by the hundred 
thousand from the moment the danger was realized in the spring. 
It was one of the wonders of this most wonderful war, rendered 
possible by the vigilant, devoted, and resourceful guardianship of 
the navies concerned, not forgetting the British Navy, nor should 
we overlook the accession of strength to the British Army in 
France, thanks to tardy measures previously rejected and neg- 
lected, and the twelfth-hour recognition that victory depended 
upon “decisive force at the decisive point,’ and not on spec- 
tacular strategy, however successful, in Palestine or Timbuctoo, 
or other spots where the German army was not, and, therefore, 
could not be beaten. The first effect of General Mangin’s and 
General Degoutte’s attack, which clearly came as a complete 
surprise to Ludendorff, who as usual regarded the French as 
“ finished,” was the hasty though orderly retreat of the enemy, 
which was skilfully conducted from a perilous position, because 
simultaneously with General Mangin’s movement from the west 
of the salient, General Berthelot attacked from the east --peculiar 
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were greatly distinguishing themselves in this sector, fighting side 
by side with some of the finest British Divisions. 
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AT one moment the situation was such as to encourage the hopeful 
to entertain visions of a “ Prussian Sedan,” but enemy general- 

ship shines at extrication from an impasse, so the 
_ Allies had to be content with considerable booty 

in men and material, and, above all, with the know- 
ledge that their larger purpose was achieved. Besides this, his 
chief counter-stroke, General Foch made a noteworthy local attack 
north of Montdidier, partly for tactical purposes, partly to confuse 
by creating uncertainty as to his plans. After many days’ heavy 
fighting it was clear by the close of July that General Foch’s 
strategy had triumphed, and that the Supermen’s master-plan 
of an advance upon the capital, after consolidating their position 
on the Marne, had been shattered, and it was now only a question 
of cutting the losses on this grandiose scheme, which had been 
discussed with bated breath abroad as demonstrating that Luden- 
dorff was Marlborough, Frederick the Great, and Napoleon rolled 
into one. Not the least gratifying feature of the second Battle 
of the Marne was the réle of the Americans, who in General 
Degoutte’s army had the keen satisfaction of meeting and beat- 
ing several picked Prussian Divisions, who had one of the surprises 
of their lives at the hands of “ those idiotic Yankees,” whom they 
had been taught by their superiors to despise. Thanks, it must 
be said, in no small measure to the unspeakableness of the Boche, 
the comradeship-in-arms of the Allies suffers from none of those 
petty professional jealousies which have paralysed and frustrated 
so many previous fighting alliances. All the armies of civilization 
appreciate and applaud every achievement by every other army, 
though the common effort has necessarily stimulated a spirit of 
emulation that bodes ill for the German Empire. There is no 
reason, with such an atmosphere, why we need ignore the fact, 
which has been publicly testified to by French generals, that 
several British Divisions fought in this historic battle—under 
French command—with results we have learnt to expect when- 
ever they come in contact with the enemy, though our main 
forces were husbanded under Sir Douglas Haig for the sequel to 
the Battle of the Marne, which developed on the familiar ground 
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of the Somme, and other places immortally identified with British 
heroism, in such fashion as to encourage the Deputy-Chief of the 
Great General Staff (General von Freytag-Loringhoven) to review 
his opinion that “the English Army is by no means fitted for a 
war of movement,” while General von Bernhardi may see fit to 
reconsider his confident contempt for British Colonial troops as 
utterly useless in European warfare. But the Marne will for all 
time remain pre-eminently the glory of France—of French military 
genius and of the irresistible poilu. 


Str Dovetas Hare signalized his return to the Kaiser-Battle, 
which had hitherto been directed by General Foch, by a special 
Order of the Day, issued at the conclusion of the 
fourth year of the war, reviewing the situation for 
the benefit of the troops, to whom he expressed 
himself with confidence concerning the future, explaining, “ The 
revolution in Russia set free large hostile forces on the Eastern 
Front, which were transferred to the West. It was the enemy’s 
intention to use his great numbers thus created to gain a decisive 
victory before the arrival of American troops should give supe- 
riority to the Allies,” but “the enemy has made his effort to 
obtain a decision on the Western Front and has failed. The 
steady stream of American troops arriving in France has already 
restored the balance.’’ The Field-Marshal reminded his armies 
(and all lovers of fair play will remember that this praise embraces 
the Fifth Army, upon whom by far the heaviest blow fell last 
March) : “‘ The enemy’s first and most powerful blows fell on the 
British. His superiority of force was nearly three to one. 
Although he succeeded in pressing back parts of the fronts 
attacked, the British line remained unbroken. After many days 
of heroic fighting, the glory of which will live for all time in the 
history of our race, the enemy was held.” Sir Douglas Haig 
concluded by declaring that after four years’ war “ the magnificent 
fighting qualities and spirit of our troops remain of the highest 
order.” He thanked them for “ the devoted bravery and unshaken 
resolution with which they responded to my appeal at the height 
of the struggle,” knowing full well “that they will show a like 
steadfastness and courage in whatever task they may yet be 
called upon to perform.” 


Re-enter 
Sir Douglas 
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EVIDENTLY in the calm and dispassionate judgment of the British 
Commander-in-Chief the initiative had been finally wrested from 
the enemy, with whom it had lain since March. 
The Somme = Henceforward it was no longer a question of where 
Hindenburg or Ludendorff would strike, or what they might do, 
but rather what Foch or Haig or Pétain or Pershing contemplated. 
Sir Douglas’s tribute to his troops was speedily justified by sensa- 
tional events which gave a fillip to the panic that had already 
started across the Rhine. As externals weigh so much with a 
Kaiser-ridden people, the Germans could not fail to be impressed 
by the action of M. Clemenceau in celebrating the victory of the 
Marne by conferring a Marshal’s baton on General Foch, and 
the Médaille Militaire upon General Pétain. It was the psycho- 
logical moment, and the honours of these great soldiers were 
enthusiastically endorsed by the tributes of the civilized world. 
French generals owe no portion of their fame to artificial and 
cunning propaganda, but to positive achievement which will carry 
their names through history as masters of what Adam Smith 
described as ‘“‘ the noblest of all the arts,” There was much 
rejoicing in Allied armies at the French Prime Minister’s graceful 
act, and peculiar satisfaction was subsequently aroused in England 
when the same most coveted distinction of the Médaille Militaire 
was conferred on Sir Douglas Haig in recognition of the notable 
victories which he has lately gained, and which continue unbroken 
as we go to press. Operations in his command opened on August 8, 
the first attack being entrusted to the British Fourth Army under 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, and the French First Army under General 
Dubeney, with the object of repeating in the Valley of the Somme 
what had been done in the Valley of the Marne, the new tactics 
of brief bombardment, and the sudden launching of a host of 
tanks, achieving no less notable results at the expense of the 
armies of Generals von Marwitz and von Hutier, who were no 
less surprised in this salient than their colleagues eastwards had 
been three weeks before. We, i.e. English, Canadians, Australians, 
and French, advanced on a front of twenty miles from the south 
of Albert to the north of Montdidier, the Australians actually 
penetrating to a depth of ten miles, under General Monash, their 
performance receiving special thanks from the Army Commander, 
while the Canadians, as usual, were not to be denied. The first 
day 14,000 prisoners and corresponding material were captured, 
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On the next day General Dubeney, who was under General Haig, 
was specially successful, the Canadians and Australians getting 

_ to within a mile of Chaulnes, the French capturing 
— Mangia Fayolles—the total bag so far being 24,000 prisoners 
and several hundred guns. On the third day of 
what is known as the Battle of the Somme (August 10) General 
Humbert intervened with the Third French Army between 
Montdidier and the Oise, another surprise regaining all the ground 
lost in June, the Montdidier salient being flattened out. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that there were no checks during 
these great operations. There were, as there always must be 
until German moral is reduced to zero. There was much stubborn 
fighting, some ebb and flow, which adds to the brilliancy of the 
Allied effort. Neither Sir Douglas Haig’s forces nor those of 
General Humbert hesitated, the French conducting masterly 
movements on both sides of the Oise bearing valuable tactical 
fruit, while Sir Douglas Haig’s armies steadily pushed on to the 
old trench lines of 1914, and up to the time of going to press the 
demigod Hindenburg, who is now alleged to have superseded 
the demigod Ludendorff, has shown no sign of any effort to 
retrieve a situation which but two months ago was regarded 
from Berlin and Potsdam as promising that ‘‘ German Peace ”’ 
which had been so long dangled before the German people. In- 
deed there is some confusion in German War Councils caused 
by uncertainty as to the whereabouts of the next attack. On 
August 17 General Mangin, acknowledged to be one of the 
finest soldiers in Kurope—dégomméd, it may be remembered, in 
the spring of 1917, and restored by M. Clemenceau, to the con- 
spicuous advantage of France—reappeared north of the Oise 
with the evident intention of clearing the country between that 
river and the Aisne. He modestly described his preliminaries as 
“ rectifications,”’ which he followed up with a big attack (August 
20) along a sixteen-mile front from the Oise to the Aisne, which 
was completely successful, securing 8000 prisoners and recovering 
several villages. He resumed the following day with similar 
results, the enemy’s resistance north of the Oise being in a state 
of collapse, thus enabling General Humbert, after heavy fighting, 
to capture Lassigny. With victorious French armies east and 
west of Noyons, it became permissible to regard the French 
position in this sector as full of rosy possibilities, 
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NortHwarps Sir Douglas Haig took up the running, General 
Byng’s Third British Army attacking on a ten-mile front between 
, Beaucourt on the Ancre to Moyenneville—another 
: iam unpleasant surprise to the Boche assisted by a 
awn eae “ea 
providential mist. There was heavy fighting, in 
which English and New Zealand troops participated, and 2000 
prisoners were taken on the first day. Even more successful 
were General Byng’s further movements, still developing as we go 
to press. The last incident we can note here was Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s fresh offensive south of the Ancre (August 22), on a 
five-mile front between Albert and Bray, a sector to which the 
enemy attached inordinate importance, but the Fourth Army was 
admirably handled, and has advanced the British line by several 
miles. While repressing any inclination to gloat as tempting 
Providence, we cannot help feeling, as we survey the Western 
Front as it is to-day as compared with the beginning of July, that 
we have been privileged to watch events that will make these 
months for ever memorable and fully justify the stirring message 
which the great-hearted French Prime Minister has addressed 
to the Presidents of the Departmental Councils in France, which 
had passed resolutions congratulating the Republic on the Allies’ 
recent military successes. M. Clemenceau is no mere orator. To 
him words are but a vehicle for things; they consequently carry 
far and strike a chord in the heart of every man—and woman— 
who appreciates what is at stake across the Channel. 


These proofs of active sympathy are particularly gratifying as coming from assemblies 
in permanent contact with the people, who are watching with heartfelt interest the 
heroic efforts of our splendid soldiers in a long series of already famous engagements. 
The departmental assemblies desire to see us prosecuting our task of national defence 
with ever-increasing vigour. They can count on the Government, as they can on 
Marshal Foch, seconded by a magnificent galaxy of military chiefs, both French and 
Allies, to draw day by day, until the complete collapse of the enemy, the decisive 
advantage of a success which will be no surprise to any one but the faint-hearted. 

The fair victories of the recent weeks, in which our Allies so nobly rivalled us in 
dash, have definitely fixed the fortune of the war to the stupefaction of an enemy who, 
after finding that he has been grossly mistaken as regards himself. discovers suddenly 
that he has failed to appreciate us. We still see only the first sheaves of a harvest of 
unimaginable rewards, the highest of which will be that of having finally delivered the 
world from the oppression of a pitiless brutality and freed it at a stroke for the mar- 
vellous development of historic grandeur in all the centres of an enlightened civilization. 

Let us greet the dazzling dawn, the first beams of which lighted up the victorious 
foreheads of the founders of the American Republic and of our fathers of the Revolution. 
Into the abyss of irreparable defeat Prussian militarism will carry with it the shame 
of the most monstrous attempt at wickedness which a barbarian people could conceive. 
The supreme obstacle to the establishment of Right among mankind is about to 
disappear amid the peans of a victory which it will be our duty to convert into a triumph 
for humanity. 
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WHENEVER the German army is under a cloud, interest revives 
in the German navy, which is believed to be equally at the disposal 
of the Great General Staff—perhaps a shade less 
“ great’ than it was. The Battle of Jutland was 
only possible because the failure to take Verdun necessitated 
something sensational being done, and Admiral Beatty’s skilful 
and daring tactics encouraged the enemy to think that our Battle 
Cruiser Squadron could be had for the asking. That the con- 
trolling clique are not satisfied with the recent record of the 
Kaiser’s navy is clear from the clean sweep that has been made 
of the Higher Command both at the German Admiralty and of the 
High Seas Fleet, though there is some mystery as to the identity 
of the latest “German Nelson.” In any case increased activity 
must be expected that the new brooms may justify themselves, 
no easy task, as the All-Highest and Co. cannot be in the best of 
tempers just now. We cannot understand the zeal with which 
some British naval correspondents seek to persuade us to discount 
the German navy as a negligible factor owing to the great accession 
of strength which the entry of America has brought to the Allied 
cause at sea as on land, and by the drain of the submarine cam- 
paign. We cannot afford to ignore the addition of powerful 
Russian battleships, some fast cruisers, and destroyers to the 
enemy, and though the submarine campaign must have strained 
the personnel of the High Seas Fleet, let us not forget that the 
immense efforts of the anti-submarine campaign impose an even 
greater strain on the Allied navies. There could be no more 
perilous delusion, which is shared by no naval officer, than to 
imagine that the German fleet has been allowed to rust in port, 
or that it is for any reason unable to come out and give a good 
account of itself in a general engagement, the fighting of which 
depends entirely upon the moral of the Kaiser. There is no lack 
of keenness among its officers and men. In any case we must 
anticipate more raids, both on our coasts and shipping, by the 
new regime, as only journalists imagine that immunity can be 
guaranteed by superior sea-power against an active and deter- 
mined enemy prepared to take certain risks, which, moreover, are 
not very great, as the sea is vast and the target immense. It 
were wiser to prepare our people against inevitable contretemps 
than to write off so formidable and ready a fighting machine as 
the German navy. Nor is it otherwise than folly to treat the U- 
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boat as disposed of with our shipbuilding yards in their present 
plight. 


REcENT events should help us to appreciate the gulf between the 
British and the German character, though there is now little 
ie ih hope of our statesmen ever getting a glim- 
mering of the real Boche, who, as a born bully, 
can only “keep his pecker up” when he thinks he is winning. 
The Briton is at the opposite pole, being a patriot during 
the storm, a striker when it is over, reckless, feckless, extra- 
vagant, hating all intellectual effort, but a fine fellow— 
truly a great people under great leadership, as Napoleon, who 
had no reason to love us, ungrudgingly acknowledged. We may 
madden one another, but, fortunately, no section of our country 
bears any resemblance to the Boches, who, having snarled and 
swaggered and threatened when they thought they were trium- 
phant, from March to July, are now rending the air with their 
cries and exhibiting humanity in its most nauseating form. 
External evidence of their true character and inner purposes 
is sufficiently striking, but almost every week we get some fresh 
internal evidence corroborative of what we venture to call ‘‘ the 
National Review theory of the Germans,” as the most repulsive 
people on the face of the earth. The Diary of Dr. Muehlon,* 
now available in an excellent translation, confirms from a different 
standpoint the revelations of Prince Lichnowsky as to Germany’s 
guilt, and gives us an intimate picture of the ardour of practi- 
cally the entire German people for war in those far-off days in 
July 1914 when it presented itself as a gigantic military picnic 
to be followed by loot for all. His record shatters the amiable 
legend entertained in certain Allied capitals that a wicked 
“ Imperial Government ”’ had stampeded a virtuous, peace-loving 
Democracy into something which its conscience instinctively dis- 
approved. Dr. Muehlon incidentally disposes of Burke’s aphorism, 
“You can’t indict a nation,” which we hope never to hear 
again. Itis precisely what Dr. Muehlon does, and we are grateful 
to him for helping us to see things as they are rather than as our 
Defeatists would have them be. As the Americans have one 
great virtue—of being willing to learn from those who know— 


* Dr. Muehlon’s Diary, being Revelations by an ex-Director of Krupp’s. 5s. net. 
Cassell and Co., London, 1918. 
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they cannot miss the point of Dr. Muehlon’s testimony, even 
though it conflict with preconceived ideas of their best- 
informed men, who charitably maintained that, like the curate’s 
egg, the German Empire was good “in parts.” We have no hope 
of our own pig-headed pundits learning anything either from 
Dr. Muehlon or from any one else, as their amour-propre makes 
them unteachable. 


Dr. Muehlon’s Diary asks the pertinent question, “ What then 
was the state of feeling in Germany?” on the publication of 
Vienna’s ultimatum to Serbia, which was inter- 
preted by “all classes of the population .. . as 
meaning war between Austria-Hungary and Serbia, 
and consequently the World War.’ There was absolutely no 
hesitation as to what Germany should do “in order not to give 
the Triple Entente time to contrive some cunning diplomatic 
manoeuvre for cheating the Germans out of their greatest advan- 
tage—namely, their power of more rapid preparation.” In other 
words, the nation were at one with their Government, the only 
anxiety being lest the Government should fail to fulfil popular wishes 
by going to war. “ It is also true to say that the German people 
was positively waiting impatiently for the explosion and welcomed 
it as a relief when it came.” This may surprise those who knew 
nothing of Germany before the war, and have learnt nothing from 
the war, but it is explained by Dr. Muehlon: 


They (the German people] had already been kept so often in excited expectation of 
war: German foreign policy had undergone such constant changes, had embarked on so 
many enterprises ending in nothing; the burdens of taxation for military armaments 
were so oppressive and had so steadily increased. ... No wonder that at last the 
German people were eager to put the matter to the test—that they felt as if they had 
shaken off a nightmare when they saw that ‘* Now at last the struggle is to begin, now 
at last we shall know how we stand.” 


Our Diarist reminds us, and we would call the special attention of 
the British Liberal and Radical Press to this statement, that the 
attitude of “the great masses of the people” was reflected in 
“the Radical Press,” ““ for it was just the papers of the Left, e.g. 
the Berliner Tageblatt, which forthwith laid emphasis on the 
seriousness of the situation and its consequences, to the practical 
exclusion of all criticism. ‘It was time for the Government at 
last to take action, to put itself right ; it must not be able to say it 
had been thwarted.’”” The Social-Democratic papers had begun 
by raging against Austria, 


War as “a 
Relief” 
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but in the end even the Socialist Leaders gave up all resistance, joined the majority, 
and called for a complete support of the Government. They took this line when they 
saw that their followers unanimously demanded an end to all disputing, and had no 
desire to adopt an exceptional position, but that all they wanted was to give the 
Government a clear path, so that it could act with the whole united people behind 
it, and so that failure might result in the Government’s final condemnation, whilst, on 
the other hand, success might win for the masses of the German people new life, grati- 


tude, and progress. 


Not much Pacifism here, and what of the Internationale and the 
Brotherhood of Man of which we hear much among non-German 
Socialists, and which German Socialists themselves are prepared 
to exploit whenever the cause of the Fatherland does not prosper ? 
Note this: “‘ The Socialists suddenly felt they had had enough 
of their political quarrels. They determined to throw in their 
lot with the people as a whole, to ally themselves with them more 
intimately than before, and thus eventually with their help to attain 
their own ends too with greater ease. It was certainly not from 
any love of the Government that they acted as they did.” Surely 
foreign Socialists cannot reject such unimpeachable evidence as to 
the wanton Jingoism of German Socialism, which was Pan-German 
with the Pan-Germanists, and eager to slaughter the Proletariat 


abroad, partly because German Socialists are not men enough to 
carry the domestic reforms they desire. It is unfortunate that 
even when an invaluable book like Dr. Muehlon’s Diary is pub- 
lished hasty propagandists seize on the least valuable passages 
and miss the real titbits. 


Tue Prussian Swashbuckler—the Apostle of Frightfulness who 
spares neither age nor sex, who kills for the fun of killing and 

because his victims are helpless, who burns, 

ravishes, and tortures because he is the Blonde 

Beast—is anything but beautiful. But he is less 
nauseating when on the warpath than when he turns round and 
becomes the canting hypocrite of the peace path who from sheer 
fear calls God to witness that he is incapable of hurting a fly, and 
that the Fatherland is but a Sunday School with no ambition except 
“to live and let live.” We have had glimpses of this “ Pacifist ” 
Germany whenever at any period of the war there was a serious 
check, of which the most notable until the other day was the famous 
Reichstag ‘“ Peace Resolution ” in the summer of 1917 denouncing 
“annexations and indemnities,” adopted at a moment of con- 
siderable anxiety by Realpolitikers who subsequently connived at 
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“ Brest-Litovsk ” and “ Bukarest.” There was another such gleam 
last autumn under the effect of General Haig’s hammering in the 
West and the growing shortage of food, which abruptly ended with 
the Italian reverse at Caporetto that provoked this characteristic 
outburst from Wilhelm II * to his dentist, “ This was real help from 
God! Now we have got the Allies!” Shortly afterwards the 
Kaiser said to Dr. Davis, “If our armies could capture 300,000 
Italians—and those 300,000 might just as well be dead as far as 
Italy is concerned—we can do the same thing against our enemies 
in the West.” From that moment the Germans kept their 
“tails up” until last July, being completely confident of their 
ability to smash through the French and British Armies as they 
had smashed through one Italian army, and of imposing terms 
on us to which, as they boasted, the evisceration of Rumania 
was a joke. Any reference to “America” during this 
cock-a-hoop period merely provoked a guffaw from the entire 
German Press. Let us not forget these things, nor that the 
Kaiser celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of his bloody reign by 
describing the war as a life-and-death struggle between German 
ideals and Anglo-Saxon ideals. 


Un uckiny for the Boches, before the recent panic opened their 
latest “ Peace Offensive,” Count Hertling, “ the crafty old fox of 


Bavaria ”’—a Papist of the deepest hue and of the 
most heartless type—had committed himself to 
various “explanations”? to the puppet Parliament of Berlin, 
which make the present whining more grotesque than ever. The 
chief function of the Reichstag is to act as a decoy to “ Parlia- 
mentarians ” elsewhere, who rarely refuse to walk into any booby- 
trap set up under its auspices, in the fond belief that Prussian 
Parliamentarians differ from Prussian Militarists. The Reichstag 
“ Parties’ are themselves but eyewash united by the common 
bond of Pan-Prussianism, or ‘“‘ Prussia over everybody.” With one 
eye on Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Henderson, the Westminster Gazette, 
the Daily News, the Nation, the Manchester Guardian, and other 
equally credulous politicians and journalists in Allied countries, 
Count Hertling, the Imperial Chancellor, stated (July 11) that 
Belgium in German hands was “ the pledge (or pawn) for future 


The Pawa 


* See The Kaiser as I knew him for Fourteen Years, by Arthur N. Davis, 
published serially in the T'imes. 
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negotiations,’ which would be returned “ as soon as these dangers 
are passed,”’ and there was no risk of “ Belgium becoming once 
more a terrain of attack for our enemies, not only in a military 
sense, Gentlemen, but also in an economic sense.” On the 
following day Count Hertling explained that “ the idea of a pledge 
means that one does not intend to retain it in one’s possession 
after the negotiations have led to satisfactory results. We do not 
intend to keep Belgium in any shape or form.” The next stage 
was for the Copenhagen Politiken to announce “from a well- 
informed and authoritative political source, that Hertling’s 
declaration on the Belgian question must be regarded as a matter 
of course by all initiated persons. One has to remember that 
Bethmann-Hollweg also described Belgium as a pledge.” He did 
indeed, and informed Mr. Gerard exactly what he meant, namely, 
that Belgium was to be an annex of Germany, deprived of every 
shred of independence and not allowed to have an army, while its 
chief cities would be taken possession of by the Germans as 
“ guarantees.” Now Count Hertling, according to this tame 
Danish paper, found it convenient to say, “ Germany has con- 
sistently intended to use Belgium as an object of exchange, which 
excludes the idea that Germany wants to keep Belgium. How- 
ever, an essential condition for the return of Belgium is that 
Germany’s oversea colonies are restored, as well as unhindered 
connexion with them. Belgium’s fate depends upon this.” 


THE next move was for the Right (Conservatives and National 
Liberals), probably on his own suggestion, to address a formal 
inquiry in the Reichstag to the Chancellor con- 
cerning ‘“‘ the concessions which the Allies would 
be required to make to Germany before the German 
Government would consent to evacuate Belgium.” We commend 
his answer, reproduced through the “ Wireless Press’’ of Berne 
of August 5, to all would-be dupes of Germany. It should teach 
them what “a pledge,” or “a pawn,” in German hands means, 
and will harden the growing determination of the Americans to 
have “ Peace by dictation ” rather than “‘ by negotiation,” which 
is simply an invitation to trickery. It will be seen that there is 
little difference between the Pan-German programme set forth by 
Count Roon at about the same time and the Chancellor's twelve 
points, thus confirming the theory we have enforced with such 


The “ Con- 
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wearisome reiteration, that all Prussians, i.e. all who count, are 
Pan-Prussians. Here is what the Imperial Chancellor is stated 
to have informed his Conservative supporters is the price of 
Germany’s “restoration” of Belgium. Remember in reading 
them that while civilized States are bound by their undertakings 
and agreements, the Boche is not : 


(1) Recognition by the Allies of the integrity of Germany as she existed before the 
war. 

(2) Definite renunciation by France of every claim to Alsace-Lorraine, and definite 
recognition by the Allies that the question of Alsace-Lorraine is a domestic German 
affair which concerns no other country. 

(3) Restoration to Germany of all her former oversea possessions or their equivalent 
in other oversea territories. 

(4) Recognition by the Allies of the integrity of Austria-Hungary as she existed 
before the war, and in addition acceptance by the Allies of such expansion of Austria- 
Hungary as has been decreed by the Peace of Bukarest. 

(5) Recognition by the Allies of the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. 

(6) Recognition by the Allies of Courland, Lithuania, Esthonia, and Livonia as 
countries which are included in the German sphere of influence. 

(7) Recognition by the Allies of the solution of the Polish question decided upon by 
the Central Empires. 

(8) Payment by the Allies of indemnities to compensate Germany for the damages 
of war. 

(9) Recognition by the Allies of the principle known as the “* liberty of the seas.” 

(10) Renunciation by the Allies of every form of economic boycott against any of 
the Central Empires after the war. 

(11) Recognition by the Allies of the expansion of Bulgaria as provided by the 
Treaty of Bukarest and as achieved by the addition to Bulgaria of the Macedonian 
provinces of Serbia. 

(12) Renunciation by Italy of every claim to the Eastern coast of the Adriatic, and 
the recognition by the Allies that Albania is a country included in the Austro-Hungarian 
sphere of influence. 


M. Take Jonescu, the distinguished Rumanian statesman and 
valiant friend and champion of the Entente in foul weather as 
well as in fair weather, is to be warmly congratu- 
lated if his recent visit to London and the excellent 
campaign of education he conducted in our Press 
bears any responsibility for the tardy publication of a Parlia- 
mentary White Paper epitomizing “ the German Peace ”’ imposed 
on Rumania at Bularest. It is curious that documents signed by 
the Allied Ministers at Jassy so long ago as May 16 should only 
be published in August. If our statesmen seriously sympathized 
with the public desire to smash the German Empire, they would 
be anxious to afford the democracy every opportunity of appre- 
ciating her insatiable greed and hypocrisy. Never has it been 
revealed more effectively than in these reports of professional 
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diplomats not addicted to strong opinion, who cannot, however, 
conceal their feelings at this infamy. We only wish we could 
republish the White Paper textually, now that at last it has been 
allowed to appear, and we would suggest that the War Aims 
Committee should arrange a series of lectures upon it by persons 
not afraid of telling the truth even at the expense of our enemy, 
to which our Front-Benchers as a whole seem to have a strange 
and altogether insuperable aversion. According to the Allied 
Ministers at Jassy, “ by request of the Germans” the Treaty is 
represented as admitting of “‘ neither annexation nor indemnity.” 
But, as is pointed out, 

the territories taken from Rumania in the Dobruja and in the mountain districts 
contain about one-tenth of the entire population, or more than 800,000 inhabitants, 
and extend to more than 26,000 square kilometres. 

Strategic reasons were invoked to justify the rectification of 
frontiers. 


That pretext is absurd ; if the Central Empires were to emerge victorious Rumania 
would remain in the position of a German colony and could not in any way constitute 
a menace to them; on the other hand, the victory of the Entente would re-establish 
the kingdom in its integrity, a fact which cannot but be recognized by our enemies. 


WE cannot help hoping that professional champions of “ small 
nations” and “oppressed nationalities,’ even if avowedly 
Pacifist, will take note of this, as also of the fact 
that under cover of strategic rectification 

the most fertile forests of the mountain district are included in the territories joined 
to Hungary. . . . The Central Empires have stated that the territories taken from 
Rumania were uninhabited. That is not the case. The district annexed to Hungary 
contains 170 villages, with a total population of over 130,000 inhabitants. 

The German Government does not attempt to speak the truth 
even about “a German Peace.” As regards “ indemnities”’ the 
Allied diplomats point out that the exploitation of the forests 
and the sale of timber as well as the exportation of cereals 

set up by the treaty to the profit of Germany, in reality represent a war indemnity, 
the payment of which will weigh heavily on Rumania for a long time to come. 

The Austro-Germans have actually given themselves a priority 
over the unfortunate Rumanian population in the consumpticn 
of cereals, which will be measured 


in relation to their needs, and not in relation to the abundance of the harvests. By 
virtue of this arrangement Rumania, even after the signature of peace, will be forced 
to submit to a measure of rationing which may well amount to famine. Finally, it is 
the Rumanian Government which must advance the price of the produce purchased 
by the Central Empires, opening for them a current account, which need not be settled 
till a later date and at the latter's convenience. 
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This is sheer robbery, which is, however, no surprise in a nation 
who have proved themselves during the last four years to be 
thieves on land and pirates at sea. The Allied Ministers also call 
attention to the fact that the Treaty of Bukarest laid down a 
time-limit within which the Rumanian Parliament must approve 
its terms, but there was no limit provided for the exchange of 


ratifications, 


any unwillingness on the part of one of the interested Governments will thus be sufficient 
to ensure the indefinite prolongation to their profit of the enormous advantages which 
the Austro-Germans are still gaining from the state of war, which, in theory, still exists. 


Its general effect is thus described, and a special reason is given 
as to why every Allied Government is interested in its terms : 


Far from giving Rumania partial freedom, the present peace 
Warning will complete her subjugation and her ruin; Germany will con- 
to Allies tinue to occupy her territories, even after the ratification, which, 
as we have seen, she can put off as long as she may wish; the 
navigation of the Danube, the posts and telegraphs, and the railways remain under 
German control; by request of the Rumanian Government, a German delegate has 
been appointed to each Ministry. War material and munitions are to be stored in the 
occupied territories and under the care of the German military authorities ; finally, 
Rumania may only keep in being the forces necessary for policing her territory. . . . 
To sum up, Germany, by the treaty she has imposed on Rumania, has cynically 
ignored her own declarations. . . . It is a fair example of a German peace. We should 
consider it all the more closely, inasmuch as the German delegates informed the 
tumanian delegates, who were appalled at being required to accept such conditions, 
that they would appreciate their moderation when they knew those which would be 
imposed on the Western Powers after the victory of the Central Empires. 


We can make allowance for the fact that a War Prime Minister 
in these days has too many things to attend to to permit his 
exercising more than general supervision over any one Department 
of public affairs, but we confess to being alarmed—and we make 
no concealment of this alarm in an article elsewhere—that although 
the carefully considered opinion of the Allied representatives in 
Rumania should have been in possession of our Government for 
many months, nevertheless Mr. Lloyd George should permit him- 
self to inform the House of Commons, as he did on August 8, 
that the authors of this diplomatic atrocity entered upon the 
negotiations of Brest-Litovsk with “ good intentions,” which were 
overruled by the wicked military. The terms enforced upon 
Rumania were, if possible, worse and decidedly more humiliating 
than those which Messrs. Lenin and Trotsky so gladly swallowed 
at Brest-Litovsk, and, as we know, Herr von Kiihlmann gloated 
over his handiwork at Bukarest, against which there was no 
audible remonstrance from any Party in the Reichstag—including, 
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it need hardly be said, Herr Scheidemann, Herr Erzberger, and 
other engineers of the Peace resolution of last year, and the only 
objection made by any German to terms, which one of the Allied 
representatives described as practically converting Rumania into 
“a veritable convict settlement, where the entire population is 
condemned to hard labour for the benefit of the conquerors,” * 
was that they were “too moderate,’ and only proved von 
Kiihlmann’s incompetence. 


WE should be hard put to it to say which is the most priceless 
of the many pearls that were cast by the affrighted Fatherland 
im upon our hostile shores when the tide began to 
turn in favour of the Allies along the Western Front. 

They have been raining thick and fast ever since. We could 
easily fill an entire number of the National Review with highly 
entertaining quotations from those who had hitherto added little 
to the gaiety of nations. The Pan-Germans opened the ball, 
declaring that Herr von Kiihlmann’s “ Defeatist ’ speech (that 
had cost him his office, though it was undoubtedly inspired by 
the German General Staff, which already realized that it could 
not deliver the goods—namely, “a German Peace” in the West 
corresponding to that in the East) had ‘“‘ undermined ” the moral 
of the German army, and was, therefore, responsible for Sir Douglas 
Haig’s victory of August 8 and 9! To this a Kiihlmann organ 
(the Frankfurter Zeitung) retorted, ‘ You're another,” asserting : 
We are in receipt of countless letters from the Front showing how spirits both there 
and at home have been depressed by the wild agitation of the Pan-German annexation 
and indemnity zealots. . . . The average German soldier at the Front naturally thinks 


it unjust that those who have already accomplished the purely impossible should now 
be required to accomplish the still more impossible. 


We note this statement for what it may be worth. This anti- 
Pan-German soldier had been strangely silent concerning the Pan- 
German Peace in the East. Meanwhile the Bavarian Prime 
Minister, Herr von Dandl, had also had an attack of “ the blues,” 
in the course of which he disclosed that he was “ a little German,” 
and that while “ the main War Aims ” of Britain were “ rapacious, 
it is not our policy that is Imperialistic. I am certainly no 
annexationist. I am the last to advocate the Mailed-Fist Peace 
in any form.” This outburst must have annoyed his Sovereign, 


* We cull this sentence from a passage reproduced in the Westminster Gazelie of 
August 17. 
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who three years ago let the cat out of the bag by expressing his 
joy that the British were in the war: y 


T am glad because’ now we can settle accounts with our enemies and because now 
at last we may hope to get more favourable communication with the seas for Central and 
South Germany.” * 


re 
i; a 
If this does not put the King in “ the Fatherland Party,” words § yf 
must have lost all meaning in Munich as in some other capitals. Fy 
There is no record of any protest by the Bavarian Government § 9 
against either “ Brest-Litovsk” or “‘ Bukarest,” which, be it} ¢j 


remembered, is the handiwork of the most conspicuous of living 9) ¢ 

Bavarian statesmen, Count Hertling, who must equally resent 

Herr Dandl’s denunciation of ‘* Mailed Fist Peace.” . 
| é 


WuiLe the Pan-German Deutsche Zeitung pronounced the Somme fw 
Battle to be “ our first serious reverse of the war,” the still more — T 
panicky Vorwarts spoke of “the colossal danger in §  o' 


Panic- . ey 

iendietae which the German people stands,” while Germania § a 
increased the general gloom because it was con- 9 r 

vinced that “ the German command knew the attack was coming.” 9 u 


However, encouragement was derived from the statement of the § w 
Hamburger Fremdenblatt, which learnt from Copenhagen that 
“Northern neutrals consider that a military equilibrium has been 
established, and that the psychological moment appears to have J YW 
arrived for efforts towards peace.” Lord Lansdowne was equally J 
popular across the North Sea by encouraging hopes of ‘‘ Peace 

by trickery.” So much so that Admiral von Hintze, the Secretary | © 
of State for Foreign Affairs, formally initiated a “‘ Peace Offensive ” 
at ‘Main Headquarters,” which is as eloquent a panegyric of § y 
Marshal Foch and Sir Douglas Haig as any they have received. §  ¢: 
This professional fire-eater and universal grabber was now reduced ff 
to demonstrating that Germany was a Pacifist Power who would 
reject no reasonable terms. Butter would no longer melt in von | 
Hintze’s mouth, and one might have thought he had been a life- 
long apostle of the League of Nations. Still more exhilarating 
to the Allies was his subsequent interview with German journalists, 
in which this arch-humbug avowed his‘abiding admiration of the 
Press, upon which “ the fewest possible fetters should be imposed.” 
This change of tune was explained by his confession, “ Our cause 
is an exalted one, but it is in great danger. I therefore call on 
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* The King of Bavaria at a Banquet of the Kanalverein, reported in a Munich 
telegram published in the Press, June 9, 1915. 
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you to co-operate.’ German Ministers who go whining to their 
Press must be in a peculiarly bad way, and though we should 
and § receive all German demonstration cum grano, there has unquestion- 
ably been a lowering of moral throughout the Home Front of the 
rds | Fatherland, corresponding with the disagreeable surprises on the 
als, Western Front. So much so that Prince Max of Baden, President 
ent | of the First Chamber, utilized the centenary of Baden’s constitu- 
- it} tion by suggesting that the origin of the League of Nations was 
ing | German: 
ent The time will come when the peoples who to-day are fighting and hating, and so 
terribly suffering, will be linked together in that great community of mankind which 
has never yet existed; which, however, is bound to come, in view of the religious 


feeling of all peoples ; and which, so far as the German people is especially concerned, 
ime was advocated by our great philosopher, Immanuel Kant. (At Karlsruhe, August 22.) 


ore The Kaiser, not to be outdone in whining as he had never been 
rin § outdone in snarling, advertised himself as the guide, philosopher, 
mia § and friend of small nations. A Finnish deputation was the happy 


on- § recipient of his assertion that Germany was making her present 
ig.” unparalleled efforts 

the with God’s help . . . but also with a never-tiring resolute will and vigorous deeds, that 
hat our victories have been able at the same time to help several other peoples which were 


struggling for freedom to attain their national inheritance and burst their bonds. 


ave § WE have long been of the opinion, which has been confirmed by 
ally J every subsequent development, that should there ever be peace 
ACE _  hegotiations between Germany and the Allies, the 
“ary ad aaa latter will for all practical purposes have lost the 
7 ia war, whatever may have happened in the field. 
> of § We make no reflections on any Allied Governments, which know 
ved. | exactly what they want, and mean to get it. They have the good 
iced § fortune to be represented by clear brained, capable, and deter- 
uld § mined statesmen, fully competent to protect their interests. 
von | That President Wilson cherishes few illusions concerning Pan- 
life- | Germany is proved by his steadfast attitude towards “ Brest- 
ting § Litovsk ” and “ Bukarest,” and the Near Eastern and Middle 
ists, § Eastern problems generally. M. Clemenceau is perhaps the only 
the § great Parliamentarian with a clear and keen grasp of European 
od.” | politics. He could never be bamboozled by the Boche. In Baron 
wuse § Sonnino, her Foreign Minister, Italy has a champion whose 
| on § devotion is only surpassed by his mastery of his subject. The 
unich § Japanese can always give a good account of themselves, and any 
enemy hoping to take them in would have “ to get up very early 
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in the morning.” We are prepared to concede as much to each 
and all of our Allies, and for the sake of argument to admit that 
our War Cabinet is abundantly equipped for any negotiations, 
accepting for the moment, say, Lord Curzon’s estimate of their 
powers. We repeat that for the Allies to enter upon negotiations 
with any Boche representative at any stage of the war is to 
capitulate, unless they are in the position of unchallengeable 
conquerors holding such military and material guarantees as 


would constrain the enemy, for the first time since the days of | 


Frederick the Great, to behave himself. Pourparlers on any 
other terms would be madness, because it is the Prussian’s proudest 
boast that he does not recognize any “ scrap of paper ”’ in conflict 
with Prussian interests. So far from his word being as good as 
his bond, neither are worth anything. Both are weapons with 
which to trick the world. 


WE have heard able and authoritative Americans, who had 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities of studying Prussian diplo- 


as was the task of war against the 

Great General Staff, it was child’s play compared to 

the problem of making peace with such a Power. Admittedly to 
impose “ unconditional surrender’ on such a mighty Power as 
Prussia, backed by the Dual Monarchy, the Ottoman Empire, 
and Bulgaria, is ““ a large order.” But then the Great War is a very 


large order—the largest order the world has ever seen and larger | 


than was ever dreamt of. The Peace must be of a corresponding 
character, and in view of the prodigious efforts necessary to win 
which are now in train on both sides of the Atlantic, there is no 
reason to doubt the ultimate result nor shadow of an excuse for 
“a draw,” either in a military or a diplomatic sense. If any 
nation ever looked like fighting to a finish it is the Americans. 
Kuropeans would have smiled so late as the winter—the Germans 
openly jeered—at the suggestion that the Great Republic con- 
templated doing a half what has already been achieved in the 
transportation of troops, or that troops with so little experience 
of this frightful fighting would so quickly get into their stride 
and give such an account of themselves. All the evidence indicates 
that the Americans are making immense efforts to enable the 
Allies to smash the enemy next year. After the events of 1918 
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we shall express no scepticism, and devoutly hope it can be done, 
though some of our wisest soldiers doubt whether Victory can be 
secured before 1920. In any case, while France and the British 
Empire, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, and Rumania have borne the 
brunt of the struggle and the lion’s share of the suffering, we all 
ungrudgingly recognize this vast American reinforcement of moral 
and military strength as the decisive factor which inevitably 
makes these most welcome new-comers arbiters of the situation. 
It is well for Europe, because American statesmanship is as fresh 
and invigorating as American soldiers, and the Americans are 
the last people in the world to allow themselves to be publicly 
or privately fooled by the Germans when the latter have had 
enough. Nor is it so large an order as it seems to beat them to 
their knees, Prussian bullies being the worst losers on earth; and 
if any prophecy is safe it is this, that when “ disaster, death, and 
damnation ”’ stare him in the face we shall, first, see their desertion 
by their confederates, and, secondly, such a debacle of the Father- 
land as never was. That will be the moment to harden our hearts 
and to impose a Peace that will at any rate secure civilization 
from attack by Kultur this century. That is the most we may 


hope. That is the best we cando. The war will otherwise have 
been fought in vain. Civilization must ultimately succumb to 
Kultur if any kind of German Mailed Fist is allowed to strike again. 
The White House sees this more clearly than Downing Street, 
judging by the latest utterances on both sides of the Atlantic. 


In this world nothing succeeds like success. Indeed cynics aver 
that it is the only thing that does succeed. Since “ the Marne ” 
and “the Somme” not a few “ neutrals,” who 
had previously regarded Germany as “a winner,” 
have revised their values and are watering their 
wine. President Wilson’s stern rebuff to the Vatican’s inoppor- 
tune and insolent “ Peace Offensive”? last year caused much 
scratching of heads in Rome, doubtless stimulated by the loyalty 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States towards the 
national cause, which could not fail to have serious effects on 
future relations between American citizens and the Holy See 
should the latter continue playing Potsdam’s game. Apart from 
a few conspicuous exceptions, British Catholics have been too 
obsequious towards the Vatican. Of the conduct of the Irish 


Success of 
Success 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy we need say nothing, except that it 
was precisely what might have been expected of them. Now at 
the eleventh hour at the Vatican a great fear is arising lest 
Germany was the wrong horse to back, so it has been decided 
to hedge. Of this operation the Daily Telegraph enjoys the 
firstfruits in the shape of a series of articles from “a Roman 
Correspondent,” clearly inspired, if not semi-official. They pur- 
port to show, according to our contemporary, that “in the 
early days of the war Germany and Austria ‘ possessed the 
Vatican,” therefore “it was inevitable that their cause should 
find favour at Rome. Afterwards setting out the Pope’s public 
acts and pronouncements, he (a Roman correspondent) claims 
that during four years of war the atmosphere of the Vatican has 
entirely changed, and that the Papacy, while maintaining official 
neutrality, looks forward to the re-establishment of justice and 
right.” As the Daily Telegraph teels constrained to crown each 
article with a headnote disclaiming editorial responsibility for 
“all that our correspondent there puts forward in justification 
of the policy adopted at the outset of the struggle,” others 
can hardly be expected to swallow this apologia. We had 
always understood from British Catholics that the Pope, 
being Infallible, could not be “pro” anybody, and that it 
was a wicked calumny for “ Protestant bigots” like ourselves 
to challenge his enlightened and impartial policy, either at the 
beginning or at any other period of the war. We seem to remember 
elaborate pamphlets in which that view was maintained with 
Jesuitical subtlety, published under the auspices of Cardinal 
Bourne. Now we know better, for it is conceded by the Daily 
Telegraph, as sponsor for this “ Vindication,” that at the outset 
the Vatican was “ agin”’ the Allies. 


WE cannot regard the moment as particularly well chosen from 


‘ 


the spiritual point of view for “neutrals” to disclaim their 
ccusae..gs.y ermanophilism, though we understand it from 
Vindication the political standpoint. But in any event they 
of the Vatican ‘ : ii 

should realize that no present demonstrations 
can establish any claim on the part of any neutral in the 
deadly conflict between Kultur and Civilization to any locus 
standi at any Peace Congress, nor afford any pretext to third 
parties, lay or cleric, to any say at any stage of the Great War, 
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which will be settled by the belligerents, and by them alone. 
They have paid the piper with a vengeance, and they will call 
the tune. Great pressure will be brought to bear on President 
Wilson, as the Presidential Election of 1920 approaches, by the 
wirepullers of the Vatican to conciliate American Catholics by 
paying the Pope the compliment (which was sought for him at 
the outset of the Spanish-American War) of inviting his assistance 
as arbiter—or at least as President of the Peace Congress. We 
may be sure that neither President Wilson nor any other President 
would listen to anything so preposterous, though we do not 
underrate the joint and several influence of the clandestine forces 
of Potsdamism, International Jesuitry, and International Jewry 
mobilized to save the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs. Fortu- 
nately a courageous clause in the Agreement governing Italy’s 
entrance into the war expressly precludes Papal intervention at 
the close, and we are confident that despite all intrigue against 
Baron Sonnino, to whom this admirable provision is largely due, 
we may rely on Italy’s adherence to it as a fundamental condition 
of her realizing her legitimate claims and aspirations. The Quirinal 
knows the Vatican even better than before the cruel trials of the 
last three and a half years, and appreciates for what it has counted 
whenever the Kingdom was in difficulties. Our readers will under- 
stand that we do not trench on matters of faith in these pages, 
but are exclusively concerned with public policy. No Roman 
Catholic is compelled to read the National Review, which discusses 
the worldly actions of the Vatican as those of any other Govern- 
ment, and will continue doing so more than ever now that we 
know where we are. No remark will ever be found here offensive 
to any man’s religion. 


Ir is a matter of common knowledge that Spain is another Power 
cherishing ambitions as Mediator. Her contemptuous refusal to 

associate herself with President Wilson’s Peace 
Spain also Note of December 1916 was understood to be due 

rather to a desire to stand in his shoes than to any 
reluctance to embarrass the Allies. There has been no diminution 
of this aspiration in the interval. On the contrary, now that 
Spain is the most important neutral, Madrid anticipates the 
beau réle with more confidence than ever, and Spanish politicians 
doubtless regard the “ English marriage,” at which many of them 
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had looked askance, as a factor in their favour in the day of Allied 
victory. They should disabuse their minds of a delusion that 
has no substance. Englishmen admire, respect, and like the 
King of Spain, who has always been a most popular figure in this 
country. We keenly sympathize with him in his difficulties, but 
we are fully aware of the attitude of the reactionaries who rule the 
roost in Spain, which has been one of the happiest hunting- 
grounds that German propaganda has found anywhere, and nothing 
is farther from our thoughts than to invite or tolerate Spanish 
mediation, which, moreover, every Spanish statesman should 
realize the mere suggestion of which would produce an explosion 
in the United States. That the Madrid Government should 
protest in Berlin against the U-boat campaign against Spanish 
shipping is an interesting sign of the times, which may be followed 
up to a certain point, but we reiterate that, come what may, 
no “ neutral” will be a factor in this war or at the subsequent 
Peace. Holland should equally grasp this fact. She seems to 
be developing a positive itch—doubtless on the pressure of Herr 
von Kiihlmann—to obtrude her unwelcome presence upon us, 
which, if persisted in, will end by provoking irritation among the 
Allies, as the Dutch are among the very last whose assistance 
we require. Some Dutch heads seem to be completely turned by 
General Smuts’s membership of the British War Cabinet. 


His Majesty’s Ministers are to be warmly congratulated on their 
momentous decision to recognize the Czecho-Slovaks as an Allied 
belligerent with an Army in the field and a Govern- 
ment in being. It marks anew a most welcome 
departure in British foreign policy, and the relin- 
quishing of an untenable position. It was promulgated in the 
following Declaration, published in London on August 14: 


The Czecho- 
Slovaks 


Since the beginning of the war the Czecho-Slovak nation has resisted the common 
enemy by every means in its power. The Czecho-Slovaks have constituted a con- 
siderable army, fighting on three different battlefields, and attempting, in Russia and 
Siberia, to arrest the Germanic invasion. 

In consideration of its efforts to achieve independence, Great Britain regards the 
Czecho-Slovaks as an Allied Nation, and recognizes the unity of the three Czecho- 
Slovak armies as an Allied and belligerent army waging regular warfare against 
Austria-Hungary and Germany. 

Great Britain also recognizes the right of the Czecho-Slovak National Council, as 
the supreme organ of the Czecho-Slovak national interests, and as the present trustee 
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of the future Czecho-Slovak Government, to exercise supreme authority over this 
Allied and belligerent army. 


If ever a nationality earned the right to be recognized by the 
Powers as a nation it is this capable and determined people, if 
only by their record during the war, though they also have a 
rich history behind them of effort and achievement and business 
abilities of the highest order, to say nothing of a national beverage 
in the shape of Pilsener beer, calmly appropriated, like many 
other good things, by the voracious Boche. As a Slav people 
inhabiting Bohemia and Moravia, the Czecho-Slovaks found them- 
selves imprisoned in the Central Empires in 1914, and could not 
join their natural Allies, but they never left the world in doubt 
as to where their sympathies lay, and what they have done in 
Russia during the last year is wonderful. We cannot help hoping 
that the leaders of this community may see their way to allow 
themselves to be known as “ the Bohemians,” as there is much 
in a word in these days of propaganda. Czecho-Slovaks is an 
awkward mouthful, but Bohemia is beautiful and full of associa- 
tions, while politically it is sound as indicating that the Czechs 
have a local habitation as well as a name. The National Review 


ce 


had the distinction of publishing the most authoritative Czech 
case that has appeared in England, from the pen of their great 
leader, Dr. Kramarz, in the year 1901. 


It must be somewhat surprising to the Bohemians—if we may 
so continue to call them until we know what is decided on this 
not unimportant matter of nomenclature—to meet 
with lukewarmness, not to say hostility, from a 
certain school of British Progressives, who usually pose as 
champions of small nationalities. The only nationalities, how- 
ever, that succeed in arousing the enthusiasm of these peculiar 
people are those which exhibit more or less prejudice against 
this country. For some unfathomable reason this affliction seems 
to be connected with ‘‘ Free Trade,” and is endemic and epidemic 
in Manchester, being preached in its purest form by the leading 
Liberal paper of that city, which, be it never forgotten, worked 
overtime to prevent our aiding Belgium in August 1914, though 
it has been “talking Belgium” ever since. Its first love is 
Ireland, but only that part of Ireland where Anglophobia is 


Curious 
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rampant. It has “no use for” Ulster—Belfast is anathema to 
it, save in so far as one of the Belfast divisions returns Mr. Devlin 
to Parliament. Its latest enthusiasm is the Bolsheviks, who leave 
no room for doubt as to their sentiments towards the Entente 
in general and Great Britain in particular. It is alleged to prefer 
Bulgaria among Balkan Powers, and has not unnaturally aroused 
anger by its attitude among our Greek and Serbian Allies. Instead 
of hailing the British Government’s recognition of yet another 
small nation with joy, as marking the abandonment of the reac- 
tionary policy of. propping up the Hapsburgs, the Manchester 
Guardian regarded it as “an enlargement of the war,” and so 
entitled its unsympathetic leading article (August 15), which 
contained this characteristic passage : 

What we wish to emphasize is that in this recognition we have undertaken two 
further heavy commitments. We have sponsored the nationalist ideals of yet another 
small, struggling—and very deserving—people, who live a long way from us in the 
very heart of Central Europe. Secondly, we have incidentally committed ourselves to 
a serious embitterment and probable prolongation of the war with Austria, who is 


only our enemy as the indirect result of an alliance which she would be thankful to 
escape from if she had the chance. 


This confirmed our conviction that our Government had done 


wisely in following France’s lead in endorsing the claims of the 
Bohemians, late as it is, though we view with anxiety the position 
into which some of their forces have been allowed to become 
stranded in dangerous isolation in different parts of the Russian 
Empire, while the Allies were discussing what, if anything, they 


should do. 


As has been painfully impressed upon us throughout the war, 
“responsible statesmen ’”’ are not only ready, but eager to walk 
into enemy traps that are sufficiently conspicuous. 
They are coached on Foreign Affairs by little 
juntas of Irresponsibles not always easy to identify, whose business 
it would appear to be to call the great man’s attention to any 
booby-trap that might otherwise escape his notice. Thus, last 
year the Prime Minister was at one moment encouraged to believe 
in an impending “ revolution”’ in Germany, which was the motive 
inspiring a certain Glasgow speech, while at another he was 
incited into those mysterious pourparlers with Austria-Hungary 
in which General Smuts was involved, and which unless dis- 


“ Juntas ” 
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closed and exposed would have gone far to break up the En- 
tente. Then Lord Milner, the War Minister, of whom much is 
expected because he knows something of Europe, is egged on by 
his entourage into a “ Turkish Peace,” leaving the unspeakable 
one in control of Constantinople—alias German control—while 
other bright bunglers are obsessed with the chimera of a “ Bul- 
garian Peace,” which has already provoked strong protest from the 
Greek Press. ‘These delusions, even though their authors are 
unconscious of the fact, are all varying forms of Defeatism, for the 
simple reason that they are incompatible with the Pact of London 
mutually pledging the Allies to make peace in common as to make 
war in common, and are as disloyal as they are painful to one or 
more of those Allies. 


THAT some women are less easily fooled than many men, despite 
the “sterner” sex’s vaunted “ political experience,” is clear from 
the admirable protest which Miss Christabel 
Pankhurst has addressed on behalf of the Women’s 
Party to the Prime Minister, upon whom we 
sincerely trust it may not be wholly lost. It runs as follows : 


Women 


The Women’s Party having noticed a rumour that Bulgaria may declare a Republic, 
nevertheless feels assured that the British Government, having regard to the fact that 
the Bulgarian people are equally responsible with their Sovereign for the aggressive 
and iniquitous national policy of Bulgaria, which is the Prussia of the Balkans, will 
refuse to make any compromise peace with Bulgaria, whether that country be under 
a monarchical or a republican regime, especially as any form of compromise peace 
would involve the spoliation of our faithful and heroic Allies, Serbia, Rumania, and 
Greece, and would involve also the violation of British and Allied pledges and honour- 
able obligations to maintain Serbia, Rumania, and Greece in the possession of all the 
territory they held before the war, under the original Treaty of Bukarest. 


This contains the root of the matter. “Separate peaces ’ could 
only be patched up with Germany’s guilty confederates, as we 
are weary of pointing out, at the expense of Allies who would pay 
the piper while we called the tune. For this reason Englishmen 
should be the very last to take a hand in such intrigues. It would 
be one thing for Italy to frankly come forward and suggest the 
abatement of her own claims in order to detach Austria-Hungary 
from Germany, though we think she would be unwise, because 
Vienna is not a free agent, but merely a pawn of Berlin. Such 
action would, however, be intelligible and honourable. Also if 
Greece, Serbia, or Rumania deemed the moment favourable for 
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manceuvring Turkey or Bulgaria out of the war, though here again 
we think they would be rash, as they might equally find them- 
selves tricked. Still we should have no right to complain. But 
it is “‘ very otherwise” when we make the running against their 
wishes and in defiance of their protests, as British interests 
are only secondarily engaged in the disputed territories which 
renders them as unsuitable for the operations of our diplomats, 
whether professional or amateur, as for those amateur strategists 
for whose vagaries we have already paid so dearly, and whose 
‘efforts are not entirely foreign to the amateur diplomats. These 
two sets of amateurs, working hand in hand, are a public danger 
as well as a public nuisance. 


THERE has been a tremendous clatter in what for convenience 
may be called “ the Downing Street Press’ for a General Election 

this autumn. In favour of this policy are many 
The Clatter plausible and some persuasive arguments, though 

the longer the subject is discussed the less en- 
thusiasm is it likely to arouse among persons without axes to 
grind. The solid arguments in favour of an appeal to the people 


whenever the new register is complete are that the present House 
of Commons is far more dead than alive, and that it has long 
ceased to represent any appreciable portion of its constituents. 
It has only prolonged its own miserable existence by successive 
violations of the Parliamentary Act. At By-Elections not more 
than 40 per cent. of the original Electorate are able to vote, as 
registration has been completely neglected for several years and is 
hopelessly out of date. The new Franchise Act increases the 
Electorate from some seven and a half millions to eighteen 
millions, including six million newly enfranchised women, and as 
it is accompanied by redistribution it will readily be seen that we 
are approaching grotesque conditions. But for the war the case 
for a General Election would be so overwhelming as to be 
irresistible, and its opponents would not have a leg to stand upon. 
War, however, alters everything, including politics, though some 
politicians may fail to realize it. The test questions are, ““ How 
would a General Election affect the war and the no less vital 
problem of Peace? Would it promote victory? Would it ensure 
better terms? Would it even provide the country with a decent 
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Parliament ?” To take the last question first—there is little 
reason to suppose that a General Election held while the flower of 
our manhood are away and could take no part in contributing or 
choosing candidates—even if enabled to vote—would produce a 
House of Commons to justify the turmoil and confusion. Some 
of the more poisonous Pacifists—who, it must be said, owe their 
prominence largely to the favours of the Speaker—would probably 
be eliminated. But Ireland would replace them by yet more 
rabid agents of the enemy, and the new House might from the 
national point of view be worse than the old. Anyhow, all the 
hacks would reappear in the absence of the men at the Front, 
who would have the best chance of clearing them out, and we 
should be just as Caucus-ridden as ever, even though the Caucus 
centred round Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Beaverbrook instead 
of round Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar Law, or Mr. Balfour. So much 
for Parliament. 


Nor can we see what the war stands to gain from the threatened 
convulsion. The Government have never been obstructed for a 
single hour in any necessary measures—on the 


The “Durbar” contrary. Ministers have had to be continually 

“gingered””’ before any move whatsoever could 
be got on, from August 2, 1914, until the present day, and in 
this respect the ‘‘ National Government” of Mr. Lloyd George 
hardly differs from the “Coalition” of Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Bonar Law,.or the original undiluted Radical Cabinet. We 
would gladly take off our coats on behalf of a General Election 
were we satisfied that it would promote Peace founded on Victory. 
We should even acquiesce in a disagreeable necessity were the 
Government in difficulties in Parliament and needed a mandate 
to prosecute the war. But no one can pretend that such is the 
situation. An appeal to the people is advocated by some patriotic 
newspapers which are profoundly disgusted with things as they 
are, and have persuaded themselves that these ills would be 
cured by their remedy, but they give no convincing demonstra- 
tion of the faith that is in them. Although most persons imagine 
that Lord Milner, the War Minister, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, and the Foreign Secretary, because of their offices, are in 
the War Cabinet, as a matter of fact for that very reason, under 
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this peculiar regime, these most important Ministers are excluded, 
and the ‘ Durbar” of Supermen—the word was Lord Curzon’s— 
is thus composed : 

Mr. Lloyd George 

Karl Curzon of Kedleston, K.G. 

Mr. Bonar Law 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain 

Mr. Barnes, and 

General Smuts 


Its warmest admirers would hesitate to aver that these admirable 
men are strong in any sense of that term, or that they have 
special competence in the management of war, or the requisite 
knowledge and capacity to make a peace corresponding with 
Allied effort and sacrifice. There is no suggestion that the War 
Cabinet is to be strengthened against an appeal to the people by 
the inclusion of, for example, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
or Lord Denbigh, who hold sounder views on the settlement 
than any Minister has yet expressed, and are accordingly more 
representative of public opinion. 


WE take it that should the Electioneerers carry the day, which is 
not improbable, as it all depends on the Prime Minister, and he is 
admittedly ardent in the cause, and has only to 
persuade the Sovereign, the Six would come forward 
with a declaration that they are It, and that who- 
ever questioned their infallibility or indispensableness was a pro- 
Boche. They would make swashbuckling speeches on every f 
aspect of the war, while their organs resounded with denuncia- 
tions of the Old Gang—for whom no one who counts has a good 
word to say—as “ the only alternative ” to It. The result would 
be a hollow victory for the Six, and the institution of a Lloyd 
George Dictatorship for five years. If this prospect smiles on 
our readers it does not smile on us, not because, as the Elec- 
tioneerers imagine, we are bound up with any Caucus, or care J 
twopence about any Caucus, or are afraid of the Social Reforms 
which It might float. Our fear is lest the moment the elections 
were over all the gas would go out of the Government, which would 
no longer fear public opinion and would give free play to its 


Lloyd George— 
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natural propensities. Before we knew where we were we might 
learn that in one of those moments of depression which overtake 
mercurial politicians, overtures had been made to Berlin via 
Vienna or Sofia or Constantinople, and that “ an armistice” was 
already arranged. It is somewhat ominous that Mr. Lloyd 
George should hardly have made one entirely sound pronounce- 
ment on the war since his strafing of Lord Lansdowne at Gray’s 
Inn last December. Other speeches have contained excellent 
exhortations, as also passages which Defeatists could exploit, 
and when we find the orator gratuitously warning the people 
of Wales against “ vengeance —as though he were the Arch- 
bishop of York——and solemnly certifying the “ good intentions ”’ 
of the ineffable Hertling and von Kiihlmann at Brest-Litovsk, we 
say frankly that we do not trust Mr. Lloyd George any more 
than we trust those of his colleagues who bleat about Leagues 
of Nations with the Boche, or who cannot conceal their admira- 
tion for one or other aspect of the Fatherland. 


. 


TuIs is not the spirit in which Washington, or Pitt, or Lincoln, or 
Roosevelt, or Wilson, or Clemenceau, or any great war leac»rs 


make war. We stand in no need of flapdoodle—we 
have had more than enough of it, as of flabbiness— 
nor is there any dearth of verbiage or picturesque 
imagery. After all the British Empire has endured, plain people 
are entitled to plain answers to plain questions, and they won't be 
happy until they get them. The Man in the Street of London, 
Edinburgh, Belfast, Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Adelaide, Wellington, Cape Town, St. John’s, wishes to know and 
must be told whether these elementary and essential points are 
accepted by the War Cabinet : 

(1) No peace with the Hohenzollerns. 

(2) No peace without full material compensation to all the 
Allies, great and small, for material damage done on 
land, at sea, or through the air, and the payment of 
their war bills. 

(3) No peace without the punishment of German criminals 
high and low. 

(4) No Overseas territories liberated from German rule to 
be returned. 

VOL. LXXII 


A Vital 
Question 
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Would a General Election be fought on this platform or on some 
other? If yes, why not say so? If no, what is the alternative ! 
Lord Northcliffe stirs us with the statement that Peace can only 
be made in Berlin or Potsdam. The “ Northcliffe Press” declares 
for “ unconditional surrender.” Is this the programme of the War 
Cabinet ? Isthere not a real risk of a “ khaki election ” being fol- 
lowed by a Compromise Peace indistinguishable from Capitulation ? 


Tuat Mr. Lloyd George should have a genuine and boundless 
belief in himself is not a subject of reproach, and is only natural 
considering his meteoric career and brilliant success 
in inducing able men to become his henchmen. 
That his ambitions should be encouraged by 
hangers-on, who, so to speak, “ live on the country,” is inevitable, 
but we confess to surprise that independent journals which are 
exclusively intent on beating the Boche should promote a General 
Election of which the firstfruits might be the discarding of the 
ladders by which Ministers had retained their offices. There is 
a yet more fatal objection to the proposed plunge than those 
mentioned. From the moment the Six embarked on electioneer- 
ing. everything, including the war, would become subordinate 
to the Election. This must necessarily have an unfortunate effect 
on our democratic Allies, who as experts in such matters would 
suspect that measures or moves urged by the British Government 
might be prompted with a view to their influence on the “ eighteen 
millions ” of whom we are hearing so much just now, even when 
such suspicion was groundless. Also it must be confessed that 
with a keen “ political strategist,” as Mr. Lloyd George claims to 
be, there would be a real risk that subconsciously he might 
subordinate military consideration to inferior interests, which 
would loom very large in a man of his temperament from the 
moment he caught sight of the hustings. Ministers are already 
worn out. In fact, the most tired are too tired to retire. The 
suggestion that they are in a condition to add the excitement of 
the General Election to the strain of the war refutes itself. 


Strategy and 
Electioneering 


EvEeRY one who suspects any “Government of the day” is 
denounced as “a crank” by the hordes who are hoping to get 
something out of it, if only an O.B.E. Every objection to a 
General Election, which is Lord Beaverbrook’s panacea for per- 
petuating his anomalous position, is merely hooted out of court, 
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just as every one who demurs to Bunty pulling too many 
strings is labelled in the Beaverbrook Press “ the little Hun at 
Home.” That is what our politics and politicians 
have come to. That Mr. Lloyd George will “‘ sweep 
the country ” with the aid of all the machinery that 
will be set in motion, and thanks to the inconceivable folly of the 
“Old Gang” in coquetting with Pacifism, is assumed on all 
hands. But if so, and the Prime Minister is as keen on “ laying 
out the Boche”’ as his admirers and applauders declare, how 
account for the attitude of the Manchester Guardian, which is 
working overtime for a compromise peace just as it has obstructed 
most measures and most moves that would help the Allies to 
win the war, and is itching for the resumption of Free Trade with 
Germany. In view of its pre-war record and tradition of Little 
Navyism and Little Englandism, and denunciation of our entry 
into the war on the day of our declaration (August 4, 1914) as 
“the greatest crime of our time,”’ we are bound to regard this 
journal with some misgiving, despite its literary ability, and the 
fact that it helped to destroy the Old Gang and supports the 
present Government, among whose earliest acts was the appoint- 
ment of the Editor of the Manchester Guardian to the Committee 
of Propaganda. The Manchester Guardian acquiesces in a General 
Election, while Mr. Arthur Ponsonby advises it in an insidious 
letter in the Times (August 22). Such indications should surely 
give pause to our enthusiasts who are running this hare, which 
presumably started from Downing Street. Mr. Ponsonby informs 
the Editor of the Times that, although “I do not often find myself 
in agreement with the opinions contained in your columns. . . I 
should like to express my concurrence with your article to-day 
on the General Election. I am one of those who think a General 
Election should be held at the earliest possible moment.” Accord- 
ing to him nothing could be simpler than the issue: ‘* The policy 
of the Government is perfectly clear—namely, the continuance of 
the war until a complete and decisive military victory has been 
secured over the Germans. All those who agree with the Govern- 
ment will vote for them. Those who do not, if they have a 
candidate to represent their views, will vote against them.” This 
advice is tendered in a spirit of altruism: ‘‘ As I am one of those 
who are supposed not to represent more than an insignificant 
minority of their constituents 1 cannot be suspected of holding 


Strange 
Bedfellows 
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the opinion I do from any interested personal motive.” Possibly 
not from any personal motive, but if Mr. Arthur Ponsonby thinks 
a General Election would injure the national cause and conduce 
to a rotten peace—as we fear—this counsel is entirely intelligible, 
not otherwise. 


In this connexion we would call attention to one of Mr. W. 
Faulkner’s instructive letters in the Morning Post (August 23), 
; which throws a valuable sidelight on this con- 
—_ troversy, and conceivably explains Mr. Ponsonby’s 
arning 
singular support of the Times. The writer, who 
has specialized in Pacifist activities, states that until recently 
this faction were hoping for a Lansdowne Coalition, which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, was needed to save the 
country from ruin and must be installed “‘ without a day’s delay.” 
Such a Government “we could defend” (says Mr. Macdonald 
in the April number of the Socialist Review, April 1918) “* from 
Jingo attack and put at its disposal our great international 
influence ” (presumably all Bolsheviks, every Pan-German plus 
the International Jesuit and the International Jew), and then 
when Lord Lansdowne had done his work as caretaker for Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald by making a German Peace, ‘‘ Whitehall 
would be ready for Labour. None of us would be very much 
older when the opportunity would come.’ We trust Lord 
Lansdowne enjoys the rdle for which he has been cast by the 
latest recruit to the Lansdowne House Party ? Among immediate 
results of a Lansdowne Government anticipated by the ambitious 
and ingenuous Macdonald was that 


Clemenceau would speedily give place to a more pacific Premier, and the move- 
ment already started in Italy to revise the Secret Treaty would go far and fast, 
[and a new] diplomatic offensive would soon enable us to reach Berlin. 


It certainly would, considering it had started from Berlin, which 
would rejoice even more than British Pacifists when M. Caillaux 
replaced M. Clemenceau. At that moment Mr. Macdonald 
obviously anticipated a Lansdowne Premiership, and was therefore 
against a General Election, but with the Allies’ successes on the 
Western Front and the failure of the Russian Bolsheviks (according 
to Mr. Faulkner) “ the Leicester Oracle ” changed his tune, and 
on July 20 he thus broke out in Forward : 


There ought to be a new Parliament, even if the conditions of the election will be 
the worst possible for giving a democratic decision. We need a fight. We need a 
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month’s freedom from D.O.R.A. We need an opportunity (but will it be given to us ?) 
to put our views directly before the soldiers. 
As Mr. Faulkner observes : 


What the Pacifists want is a month's entire freedom for an orgy of Defeatist 
agitation. They do not mind very much whether they are beaten at the polls or 
not, so long as they can freely fling their poison all over the place; it will, they 
believe, produce results injurious to the Allied cause, and that, after all, is the only 
thing that matters to the Defeatist. 

Here surely is one adequate explanation of the mystery of 
eagerness of the most poisonous Pacifists for a General Election. 
We beg our readers to give heed to it, and not allow themselves 
to be stampeded into a movement they might subsequently regret. 


WE make no apology for calling attention to the admirable speech 
delivered by Lord Northcliffe at Printing House Square (August 
16) as host and Chairman of the historic gathering 
in honour of the representatives of the Overseas 
Press, who have been our guests during the last 
month. It offers an agreeable contrast to much dreary drivel on 
War Aims, and invites us neither to admire von Kiihlmann nor 
to spare our Boche brother. If its spirit inspires the War Cabinet, 
of which the speaker is the putative father, we should have 
nothing more to say, and should be as keen on a General Election 
as Lord Northcliffe himself. After payi g tribute to the magnifi- 
cent efforts of the United States, to whom this had always been 
a “ public war,” he complained, “ To us this is a private war. 
During the first few months of the war, beyond smart society in 
London and a notorious and now absent German member of the 
Privy Council, hardly any one knew anything about the facts of 
the war,’ and this secretiveness had provided the enemy with 
his best propaganda against the British. Even to-day, when we 
allowed the world to know that the British Empire had enlisted 
7,500,000 men, it was said, “‘ Yes, but how many casualties have 
you had ?”’’ These were as well known to the Germans as other 
matters, though we had not yet followed the bold example of the 
United States in publishing our totals. Lord Northcliffe hazarded 
an estimate, which did not profess to be more than an estimate. 
“We are being rapidly deprived of freedom of speech in this 
country, but I think we are still allowed to estimate. I estimate 
that we have had 900,000 killed.’ Last year our total casualties, 
Killed, Wounded, and Missing, were over 800,000. There could 
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be no harm in discussing these figures, which were a sufficient 
answer to the German propaganda in France and elsewhere, 
“that England will fight to the last Frenchman, Italian, Canadian, 
or American, as may be.” The speaker invited his guests not to 
judge this country by externals, not even our newspapers. ‘ You 
will here and there come across newspapers in this country of a 
Pacifist nature. I would point out that there is not one Pacifist 
paper in Great Britain that is not subsidized, whether it be morn- 
ing, evening, or weekly. This may give an idea of the lack of 
demand for such publications.” As the New York Herald had 
recently remarked, Great Britain possessed “‘a class closely 
approximating to the German Junker. The German Junker has 
allied himself with the German manufacturer, the German iron 
merchant, and the German Socialist, and, in order to preserve 
Junkerdom, they are crying out for peace.” We had “a very 
amiable Junker” in the person of Lord Lansdowne, while ther> 
was “another Junker, a younger, equally wealthy and many- 
acred Junker, one who went to Australia—Lord Beauchamp, who 
still, I see by Debrett, has a First Class Order of the Red Eagle.” 
Then “ you have a wealthy ironmaster, the typical associate of 
the Prussian Junker, the Junker who runs a Pacifist paper here 
as his opposite number does in Germany.” These men were very 
sincere, but very “ fearful” of the financial consequences of the 
war, though inquiry would convince our Colonial visitors that 
they did not “ cut much ice.” 


Pacirists, as Lord Northcliffe pointed out, advocated ‘‘ Peace by 
negotiation,” one of those vague terms coined by the Germans. 
A Berlin There were two instances of such Peaces, of which 

the latest was the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, while 
the better known was the Treaty of Versailles in 1871, which 
inspired the speaker to a declaration which gave the keenest 
satisfaction to his audience, and was echoed and re-echoed by the 
representatives of the Dominions: 

What happened on that occasion? Exactly what happened was that Bismarck 
just outside Paris—about as far from Paris as Potsdam is from Berlin—bickered and 
dickered with M. Thiers, granted armistices during which the German army improved 
their position, made peace by negotiations, and that peace by negotiations ended by 
the loss to France of the greater part of two of her richest provinces, by a payment 
of five milliards of francs, by an agreement to pay for the Prussian army of occupation 


in France until the money was paid, and, by an additional haggling after the agreement 
was made, that 30,000 German troops should spend three days in Paris. 
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There, as the speaker declared, “the Germans have set us an 
example of where to make a peace. I donotsay‘ how’ to makea 
peace. For my part, my policy is that the right place to make that 
peace, and the place where I believe that peace will be made, is 
Berlin or Potsdam.” Mr. W. A. Buchanan, M.P., on behalf of the 
Canadian Press, declared : 


I do not come over here a believer in half-way peace, and I am not going back to 
Canada a believer in a half-way peace. I have seen enough of this war, I have seen 
enough of the sacrifices of our men, I have seen enough of the sacrifices of France and 
of Belgium, to make me determined to see that the peace that comes at the end of this 
war is a peace that means the proper punishment of our enemies. As Canadians 
we cannot permit a peace that will not properly punish the Huns for the destruction 
of Canadian hospitals in France and Canadian hospital ships, and those of us who 
are of French origin in Canada cannot permit a peace that will not properly punish 
the enemy who has destroyed some of the most beautiful cities of France and of 
Belgium. 

Canadians were prepared “ to remain in this war until a proper 
peace is won, and until a proper punishment is meted out to our 
enemies.’ Mr. Campbell Jones, of the Sydney Sun, on behalf of 


the Australian Press declared : 


Australia, like Canada, is anxious that any peace that shall be arrived at shall be 
a true and honest peace, an Allied peace, and not a German peace. We know what 
the Germans are—we have had them in Australia. . . . You might as well to-morrow 
let loose all the wild beasts from the Zoo as to make a German peace. We Australians 
will not stand any peace that is not an Allied peace. 
We welcome these clear and categorical statements, but we would 
warn our confréres that it will very largely depend upon their own 
sleepless vigilance that the British Empire is not involved in the 
very catastrophe of compromise in which, as they know only too 
well from bitter experience, Downing Street specializes. We warn 
them—and Lord Northcliffe—that it will be brought appreciably 
nearer by any General Election that gives a free hand to our War 
Cabinet as at present constituted. 


WHILE these pages were being written and printed, German 
caterwauling has increased to the point at which it becomes 

deafening—with the progressive improvement of 
oe ohn the military situation on the Western Front in 
favour of the Allies. The future is assured by 
President Wilson’s whole-hearted Westernism—M. Clemenceau is 
of the same mind—which should ensure us against any dissipation 
of force to those Side Shows so seductive to Amateur Strategists, 
who invariably see short cuts to victory where there are none. 
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On the other hand, there is growing anxiety over the delay in 
arriving at any effective policy as regards Russia, where by now, 
but for this waste of time, serious measures might and should 
have been taken to restore an Eastern Front without any com- 
promise of the only theatre where the war can be won. We 
observe precarious “ little packets” dotted about Russian terri- 
tory in a typically departmental manner, from which it is opined 
that the disestablishment of the Imperial General Staff at the 
beginning of the year presumably bears some responsibility. 
Happily, warning voices are raised across the Atlantic which it 
may be hoped will reach the Powers-that-Be. Indeed, all the 
news from America is as good as the news from France, where 
patriotism has actually succeeded in banishing an ex-Cabinet 
Minister (M. Malvy)—-which should stimulate justice elsewhere. 
The Americans are wisely taking the world into their confidence 
as to what they are doing, which is the best propaganda every- 
where, and to-day there is little laughter from the Fatherland at 
the sensational statement of the Washington Government that 
one and a half million troops are in or near France. Lord 
Reading’s robust speaking on the war is evidently inspired by 
what he knows of American measures and preparations, while 
Senator Cabot Lodge, who is a profound student of international 
affairs and a statesman of authority and influence, warms the 
cockles of our heart by his carefully considered and emphatic 
pronouncement in favour of a dictated peace rather than a 
negotiated peace. There is deep pathos in the admission of the 
Westminster Gazette: ‘‘ Evidently there is in America no shrinking 
from the knock-out blow. The speeches in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives place that beyond doubt.” Our own 
Home Front has been likewise fortified by the increasing influence 
on British policy, as confirmed by their closer ties with the Home 
Government, of which henceforward they will form an integral 
part. In Mr. Hughes Australia provides Great Britain with a 
gifted spokesman who says many things we once hoped to hear 
from Downing Street. Should Mr. Lloyd George abate his zeal 
for a superfluous and undesirable General Election, the prospects 
of a sound and solid Peace are distinctly better than they were, 
owing to the immense and ever-increasing number of plain people 
who are determined that the pass shall not be sold. 
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In the month of January 1901, Lord Roberts was sent for to 
Osborne. It was his last interview with the Sovereign he had 
served so faithfully, and with such enduring honour. The Queen, 
to his surprise, for he had received no warning, invested him with 
the Order of the Garter. He was deeply moved. He was closely 
questioned about his campaign in South Africa, and the Queen 
asked many questions about the Generals who had been under his 
Command. Lord Roberts told the Queen that he had several 
times changed their “ order of merit,” as experience gave him 
fresh insight. And then he added that words failed him to 
express the debt of obligation he owed to Lord Kitchener, and he 
mentioned “his self-suppression, his eagerness to undertake the 
hardest and most difficult tasks, his scorn of notoriety, and his 
personal loyalty.” Lord Roberts added that Lord Kitchener was 
the only officer of superior rank who never shrank from responsi- 
bility however great, or from tasks however arduous. “ From 
start to finish, there was not a cloud or difference ” between them. 
On Sunday, January 20, the Queen was at the point of death, 
and the Kaiser was on his way from Berlin to Osborne... . He 
must have looked forth over the bygone days, and have gathered 
the fragments of many old memories that should sting him now. 
II. A few years passed. The South African War had been “ in- 
vestigated ” by a Royal Commission, and Mr. Balfour had ap- 
pointed a small Committee to reorganize the War Office. Sir 
John Fisher was Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth, and never 
ceased to impress upon an unconverted world that Germany was 
preparing for war, and would be ready when the widening of the Kiel 
Canal was completed, an event calculated by him to occur in 1914. 
He was in the habit of printing his thoughts and opinions in 
leaflets, that he loved to circulate among his friends. One lies 
before me now, sent on January 1903. It contained Mahan’s 
most “ celebrated passage.’ After another quotation from Mahan 
referring to Collingwood’s observation that admirals should be 
made of iron to stand the strain of war, Sir John Fisher puts a 
note as follows : 
What need they to be made of now? Then the admirals could at all events sleep 


peacefully at night, but now there will be no undisturbed rest for them, day or night ; 
harassed by destroyers at night and by submarines by day. 
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And then he refers to a talk with one of the most distinguished 
of that younger school of sea-officers who kept urging in and out of 
season 

that we have no right to suppose that England is to stand alone in Europe apart from 
entangling alliances; that in the scheme of the Balance of Power hereafter of two 
things one: either Great Britain must stand for a Confederation of Colonial States, or 
her existence will depend upon alliances; that we must see the problem of Imperial 
Defence steadily, and we must see it whole! That we must get out of the idea that 
Naval Defence is one thing, and Army Defence another; for when war comes, suecess 
will depend upon their perfect co-ordination and co-operation. 


Sir John Fisher’s advice and experience to the Committee 
engaged in reorganizing the War Office were invaluable. He had 
thought for years of war. He had no “ peace notions ”’ so far as 
the Navy and the Army were concerned. ‘They existed for war, 
and for nothing else. His lectures to the Mediterranean Fleet 
were masterpieces of strategical instruction and practical advice 
to young officers. We studied them, and searched them for 
aphorisms that would assist us in our task of organizing the Army 
for war and not for peace. 

The following is an extract from a Journal, kept from day to 
day: 

““ January 17, 1904.—Fisher thinks we should not only lay 
stress in our Report on the phrase ‘ New measures require new 
men’; but suggest the names of soldiers we think best qualified 
to carry out the new scheme for the War Office. I urge that the 
Government will not listen; but he persists. We don’t want 
dull dogs, he says ; but we must have youth and enthusiasm ; and 
it is only by the agency of young and enthusiastic believers that the 
revolution will bear fruit. 

“He says, Sir John French as First Military Member, because 
he never failed in South Africa—the grave of military reputations 
—because he is young and energetic, and has commanded the 
First Army Corps with conspicuous success, and has the splendid 
gift of choosing the right men to work with him (he means 
Douglas Haig in South Africa), and it would be, as First Military 
Member, his special function to prepare the Army for fighting, 
and to prepare himself to command it in the field when war 
breaks out, when the War Office would disappear, and all authority 
be transferred to the C.-in-C. at the seat of war. Plump, he says, 
for French and efficiency ! 

‘Then as Second Military Member he suggests Smith-Dorrien, 
because he has been a success in every campaign for the past 
twenty years, has been A.-G. in India, and is young and energetic, 
and being in touch with the younger generation would make better 
selections than some “ safe old man” would be likely todo. Vote, 
he says, for Smith-Dorrien and progress ! 
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“As Third Military Member General Plumer, the only man, 
he says, besides French, that never failed in anything: he undertook 
in Africa. He is said to have the luck of the devil, but the luck of 
the devil is wholly attributable to a minute attenticm to everything 
that will ensure success of his Satanic Majesty’s design, and ke 
leaves nothing to chance. Such is Plumer. :He:is. also young, 
energetic, and “enthusiastic. Every vote given against Plumer is a 
vote given for paper boots and no ammunition. And he finished 
up with, Every vote given against this scheme is a vote given in 
favour of Mr. Labouchere being Adjutant-General ! 

“Well, we will have a good fight, and see what we can do.”’ 

Later on, it was in April 1904, Sir John Fisher wrote a remark- 
able letter to the Controller of the Navy on submarines and their 
future, that should have given the Board of Admiralty cause to 
think! If he is right, is “the comment in my Journal, and his 
argument appears unanswerable, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
vast impending revolution in naval warfare and naval strategy 
that the submarine will accomplish! “Caution is the curse of 
old age,”’ he quotes from Nelson, and then adds, “ I have no doubt 
that in Heaven (for I am sure he will be there, notwithstanding 
Lady Hamilton) he is thanking his stars he was killed when he was 
young.” 

Fisher scoffs at the notion, strongly held by a group of sea- 
officers, that the submarine can only act on the defensive! And 
adds, ‘‘ When you calmly sit down and work out what will happen 
in the narrow waters of the Channel and the Mediterranean, how 
totally the submarines will alter the effect of Gibraltar, Port Said, 
Lemnos, and Malta, it makes one’s hair stand on end! ” 

During these years of forecast and preparation, the younger 
school of soldiers, under the influence of Lord Roberts, whose 
mind and spirit were the youngest of them all, and the younger 
school of sea-officers realized that the whole art of warfare was 
passing through a period of change, although the bulk of profes- 
sional soldiers and sailors still adhered to the old order of ideas. 
“Chaque officier, habitué & obéir automatiquement, cessera de 
prévoir, et perdra toute initiative,” was true of the Army and the 
Navy in those days, and Parliament and the Press showed no 
inclination to support the minority who broke away from tradi- 
tion, and with strange prevision foretold the Coming War and its 
main features. The case for preparation, for the military training 
of the youth of the country, made no progress among the people, 
and the submarine “ caught on devilish slowly,” as Fisher pro- 
phesied. 

When he was a young first lieutenant, as he told us, the First 
Sea Lord told him that he never washed when he went to sea, and 
he didn’t see “ why the devil the midshipmen should want to 
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wash now.” This was the historic attitude of all Boards of Ad- 
miralty and: War Ostices. 

Ili. In January 1906, King Edward sent me to see Mr. Beit, who 
had been recently received by the German Emperor at Potsdam, 
‘In the previous year Beit had presented to the Berlin Gallery a 
portrait by .Yandyke. The Emperor received him in order to 
thank bim,’ and ‘took the opportunity of airing his views on the 
politician situation. He complained with bitterness of the 
English Press. “The French, Belgian, and American Press are 
bribed by the English,” he said. He possessed certain information 
about the actual sums disbursed to an E nglish agent in France, 
and named the sum of 300,000 francs. This mone y, according to 
his information, was not paid directly by the Government, but 
through private persons. Then he went on to say that he himself 
was only too anxious to come to terms with the French about 
Morocco, and that France was quite amenable, only she was pro- 
voked by England to refuse all concessions, and that English 
agents inc ited the French against Germany, and disturbed the 
judgment of French — ians. England wanted war: not the 
King—not, perhaps, the Government ; but influential people like 
Sir John Fisher. He said Fisher held that because the British 
Fleet was in perfect order, and the German Fleet was not ready, 
England should provoke war. Beit said he had met Fisher at 
Carlsbad, and had long talks with him, and that what he said 
to him did not convey at all the impression gathered by His 
Imperial Majesty. The Emperor replied: ‘‘ He thinks it is 
the hour for an attack, and J am not blaming him. I quite 
understand his point of view; but we too are prepared, and 
if it comes to war the result will depend upon the weight you 
carry into action—namely, a good conscience, and J have that.” 
He expressed great annoyance with Lord Lansdowne’s offer of 
assistance to France while he was trying to come to terms with the 
French Government. “‘‘ Fisher can, no doubt, land 100,000 men 
in Schleswig-Holstem—it would not be difficult—and the British 
Navy has reconnoitred the coast of Denmark with this object 
during the cruise of the Fleet. But Fisher forgets that it will be 
for me to deal with the 100,000 men when they are landed.” He 
said he had no objection to the Entente Cordiale, but he meant to 
have his Entente too. He then went on to talk about the 
Morocco Treaty, and said that even if it was a matter for 
England and France, “they might have communicated it to 
me; but I cannot prevent people being uncivil. I waited for a 
year, but when France acted as if the Treaty bound other 
nations as well, I was forced to take action.” He said that by 
the Morocco Treaty England obtained Egypt and Newfoundland, 
and France a nest of international difficulties in exchange. . . . 
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Beit said that while in Germany certain people talked as though 
England wanted war, in England it was believed that the Emperor 
himself desired it. He replied excitedly: ‘‘ For eighteen years I 
have done my best to procure peace, and it is monstrous to accuse 
me of wanting war, and especially on account of a matter like 
Morocco. Finally he added that when Roosevelt tried to arrange 
peace between Russia and. Japan, the whole of the English Press 
accused him of inciting the Tsar not to make peace, but that when 
Roosevelt cabled thanking the Emperor for his assistance, not one 
paper had the decency to withdraw or apologize. When I re- 
peated this to the King, his comment was that the Emperor was 
a good actor and a master of misstatement. 

It was about this time that King Edward, speaking of the 
Emperor of Russia, remarked upon his nephew's complete lack of 
“nerves,” which, he said, was the result of a curious and almost 
abnormal fatalism. He told me that the Emperor, who had in- 
vited him to Russia, mentioned that St. Petersburg had resumed 
its usual aspect, and that no one would think that Russia had 
recently passed through so severe a crisis. But although the 
forces of reaction were gathering strength, the Emperor had laid 
much stress, in his letters, upon “his determination to govern as a 
constitutional sovereign. 

Witte, “a rough brute,” had been pressing the King to visit 
the Emperor. But the King had replied that he was not going to 
Russia if he was not permitted to move outside Tsarskoye Selo. 
To this Witte rejoined that as the Emperor was unable to drive 
about the streets of St. Petersburg, the King could hardly do so. 

TV. In March of that year, 1906, Lord Kitchener sent me from 
India copious notes on Lord Haldane’s military reforms. He laid 
forcible stress on the point that the plans of military distribution 
in India were at that time exactly what they were in 1857, not- 
withstanding the enormous development of our Indian railway 
system. Similarly, in spite of the expansion of our Empire, of 
the increased rapidity of transit, and of sub-oceanic telegraphy and 
wireless, the Imperial distribution of our military forces through- 
out the Empire was upon the same planas it was at the close of the 
Napoleonic Wars. It was therefore high time that not only a 
redistribution of forces was considered, but that some decision 
should be come to without delay as to the numbers and composition 
of the Army to be kept within these islands for immediate service 
oversea. Lord Kitchener’s prevision was on a par with his memor- 
able forecast of the duration of the present war, and his apprecia- 
tion of the course it would be likely to take. Had Lord Kitchener 
been in England during the years preceding the outbreak of war ; 
had he been more familiar with our system of Government and the 
personalities of our public men, the course of the war, under his 
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guidance, would have been very different. He came to the War 
Office as to a strange land, and overwhelmed by departmental 
work, his curiously farseeing mind had no chance for free exercise ; 
his ideas had no chance of permeating the minds of his colleagues, 
and his influence was countered from the start by mutual mis- 
understanding. 

V. InNovember 1907 ,the German Emperor visited King Edward 
at Windsor. It was curious how deep was the impression made 
upon the German officers and suite by the surroundings of Windsor. 
They were amazed at the magnificence and dignity of their recep- 
tion. Devoid of good taste, for their observations were childish, 
they were overcome by the glories of the State banquet, by its 
touch of medizvalism, by the Tudor dresses of the ‘* Beefeaters,” 
with their halberds, standing along St. George’s Hall, by the 
gorgeous plate, the flowers, and the quiet demeanour of the 
guests! Never, not even in the Winter Palace, had they seen 
anything to equal it. Perhaps they observed how our King 
threw William II into the shade. King Edward’s gracious ways 
and stateliness were doubtless in strong contrast to the “ monkey- 
tricks” of his nephew. Whatever the Emperor may be in 
Berlin, there was no “ atmosphere ” about him at Windsor. The 
statesmen who were asked to meet him were unimpressed. He 
astonished a Minister by declaiming with extraordinary violence 
against the Jews: “There are far too many of them in my 
country. They want stamping out. I have to restrain my people, 
or there would be well-deserved Jew-baiting.” 

He talked at great length about the Bagdad railway, but showed 
no real grasp of the facts. It was all generalities and swagger. 
“The concession is mine. You must come in on my terms or 
stay out. We have plenty of money and don’t require yours.” 
Biilow, however, spoke in more subdued tones. He admitted the 
difficulty about Koweit, and did not dispute the proposition that 
England would have to build and control the southern section of 
the railway. It had been settled that a Conference should be held 
in Berlin to discuss the commercial aspects and propositions, but 
no territorial questions. 

Hermann Hatzfeld, who was in the Embassy at Washington, 
was one of the least objectionable of an otherwise unattractive 
galaxy of German notables. He prided himself on being a student 
of the idiosyncrasies of the Anglo-Saxon race! He spoke of 
Washington as “ provincial,” and Americans generally altogether 
as outside the European or even the “ mondial ” area. “Tike a 
grown man who continues to wear a boy’s jacket, and then wonders 
that it splits—the American constitution is an anachronism,” was 
one of his remarks. 

Count Metternich told one of the Ministers that he disapproved 
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of a Conference @ quatre in Berlin to discuss Bagdad. “It would 
mean Germany against the other three.” He suggested pre- 
liminary pourparlers with Russia and France, and a “Conference 
between England and Germany. Every one, during the banquet 
and the evening that followed, noted the Emperor’s “ convulsive 
movements,” and marvelled. His energy, a shrewd observer 
remarked, was undoubtedly a great factor, as it was in Napoleon, 
but in William IT intellectual force and accuracy were both found 
lacking. In pouring rain, the Emperor and his surly Prussians 
departed. The King was in excellent humour and spirits—glad 
to be rid of them. 

VI. In November 1907, the Defence Committee began the in- 
quiry into “ Invasion,” an inquiry based on a paper drawn up by 
Lord Roberts. He was the first witness before the Committee, 
and his statement was excellent, and the peroration, delivered 
rather rhetorically and with deep feeling, was very moving. 
Repington, who followed, stated his case admirably, and the 
mass of information, carefully compiled, was remarkably im- 
pressive. 

Fisher was wroth at some of the statements made. I said 
to him that he would be applying Mahan’s famous passage (about 
Nelson’s storm-tossed ships, upon which the Grand Army had 
never looked, and which stood between it and the dominion of 
the world) to the Defence Committee, upon which he so wished 
he had never looked, but which alone stood between him and 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the state of the Navy. He 
took this bovitade with one of his grim smiles. Sir William Nichol- 
son observed that there was no man in the War Office better 
equipped than Repington as a General Staff officer. Mr. Asquith 
took the chair, as C.-B. was too unwell to attend. 

A few days later | rode over to see Lord Roberts at Ascot. 
He was pleased with the progress of the Committee. His keenness, 
patriotism, and alertness were remarkable; but what was most 
wonderful was his rapid response to any new idea, with an 
openness of mind so unusual in a man over seventy years of age. 
No soldier was ever more passionately devoted to his country ; 
he was more like a Frenchman than an Englishman in his love 
for his native land. 

VII. The following entry appears in my Journal of December 
3, 1907: 

“ X told me this morning that the crisis in the United States 
is the most interesting financial situation within his experience. 
It will, he thinks, take two years for confidence and trade to 
revive. He had talked with the German Emperor for some 
time. The Emperor did most of the talking. X thought he 
showed considerable powers of memory, but his knowledge was 
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superficial. When a question of detail was mentioned which 
X knew all about, the Emperor’s statements were unreliable. 

“Then to the Defence Committee. There is a danger that 
the whole inquiry may degenerate into a wrangle between sailors 
and soldiers. Meanwhile the Germans proceed methodically along 
their chosen path, and have their objectives clearly before them, 
Germany, rising daily on the Continent in strength and ambition, 
is as formidable to us as Napoleon at his apogee. Germany is 
going to contest with us the command of the sea and our commer- 
cial position. She desires sea-power and the monopoly of the 
world-carrying trade. She first wishes to redress her geographical 
grievance; then she will obtain command of the ports at the 
mouths of the great rivers that tap the middle of Europe. She 
wants a coast-line from which to draw sailors for her naval and 
mercantile fleet, and she means to have it. She desires an outlet 
for her growing population, and areas where Germans can live 
and remain German; these areas only exist within the confines 
of our Empire. ‘Therefore, L’ennemi, c’est V Allemagne.” 

VIII. On February 19, 1908, at the Levée, Sir John Fisher came 
up to me and in rather an excited manner said : “ You have had 
the greatest compliment paid you that you can ever hope to 
receive. The German Emperor has written to Tweedmouth nine 
pages in his own hand full of abuse of you.’ It appeared that this 
outburst of the Emperor’s was occasioned by some remarks of 
mine in a letter to the Maritime League. It was a truly extra- 
ordinary proceeding for the Emperor himself to write to one of 
the King’s Ministers. The Prince of Wales said afterwards: 

“What would he say if the King wrote to Von Tirpitz a letter 
of that kind.” The King is disturbed and angry. The Emperor 
has, with invincible impudence, once more intervened in the 
domestic affairs of another nation. He is trying to treat Fisher 
as he treated Delcassé. It appears that subsequent to the 
receipt of this remarkakle document by Tweedmouth the King 
received a letter from the German Emperor saying that ‘* some 
of your newspapers and men of position in England have been 
giving absurd and false accounts of my naval programme. It is 
unchanged since 1900, and 1 am only replacing old ships by new 
ones. | have written to Tweedmouth and explained, and asked 
for explanation.” 

The Tweedmouth letter is thought by those who have seen it 
to be undignified and vulgar. The King was so angry that he 
wished to write a very strong letter to the Emperor, but he has 
been advised to send a curt reply and to leave an answer to be 
written by Tweedmouth with Grey’s concurrence. Later I heard 
that the Emperor had spoken very strongly about me to 
Lascelles, and said my letter was an “ impertinence.” When 
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the King was told, he laughed at this and said to me: “ When 
next the Emperor comes over we must hide you away, or send 
you on a bicycle tour.” The Emperor and Biilow were obliged 
to send over to England a secret emissary to take a copy of the 
celebrated letter, as none had been kept, and Biilow had never seen 
it! This is eminently characteristic of Germany and its Emperor. 
This ebullition of the Emperor’s is symptomatic, and every 
incident points clearly to the fact that we stand at the crossways. 
In the next few years England will have had to decide whether 
she means to remain a first-class Power or follow the path down 
which have drifted Holland and Spain. 

IX. On April 22, 1908, C.-B. died. He told the Archbishop that, 
though not a dogmatist, his religious beliefs were summed up in 
the words he had placed over a grave where he too was to lie: 
“My trust is in the tender mercy of God for ever and ever.” 
Popular as he was with his Party, he was undervalued by the 
“intellectuals.” It would be difficult to imagine a better Chair- 
man of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and, it is only a reason- 
able deduction to say, of the Cabinet. He was always fair, clear, 
and firm. His grasp of the principles upon which he had based 
his life was vigorous and undeviating. His wit served him as 
a ready weapon, and it was never ungenerously used. 

I remember John Morley telling me that he once showed 
C.-B. a certain passage of a draft speech on some Indian matter 
in which J. M. had used the word “ stern,” qualifying attitude or 
language. C.-B.’s only alteration was to substitute the word 
“firm ” for “ stern.”” When asked why, C.-B. said: “ Firm is 
a word of principle; stern is a word of passion.” The “ intel- 
lectuals *? would not have given him credit for such discrimination 
and neatness. : 

X. On May 29, 1908, this entry occurs in my journal: 

“A. J. B. came before the Defence Committee to-day. It 
was a unique occasion. Never before, so far as I am aware, 
have the leaders of the two great Parties met in council to 
endeavour to settle the military policy of the country, although 
they have come together to discuss the final stages of some legis- 
lative measure of first-rate importance. A. J. B. spoke for an 
hour, with admirable lucidity and force. It was a performance 
of the highest order; a first-class intellectual treat, and most 
impressive. Asquith, Grey, and Haldane were enthusiastic in 
their appreciation.” 

XI. Another entry on June 5, 1908 : 

“This is Epsom week, but I have not been near the place. 
How different from old days! I motored on the Derby Day to 
Hatfield. It was a glimpse of a very different world—menacing, 
perhaps, but very noble. Salisbury had camped his militia 
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battalion under the trees of the park, about four hundred yards 
away from the house. Our country may be on the down grade, 
but so long as we have young men of his stamp—so simple and 
strenuous, so aloof from all mean temptation, giving every ounce 
of energy to the service of England—we cannot sink very low 
as a nation. There he was, under the shadow of his home and 
trees, beneath which Elizabeth walked as a girl, drilling and 
training seven or eight hundred young Englishmen, as stalwart 
as any who stood waiting for Parma four centuries ago under 
the supreme leadership of this very same family.” 

XII. In September I was at Balmoral, having driven over the 
hills from home. The King sent for me after tea. He told me of 
his interview with the German Emperor. His nephew, he said, 
was “impossible.” When he suggested to him a limitation of 
armaments, or even an official discussion of the subject between 
their Ministers, the Emperor stalked about the room gesticu- 
lating, and insisted that the German Fleet had by law to be 
completed up to a certain strength, and that no one, not even 
he, had power to modify the Naval law! As if, said the King, 
the law could not be altered by those who made it. ‘ Two 
keels to one,” the King added, “is the only right and safe 
thing, and the sooner this is understood the better for England 
and Germany.” 

I walked with the Minister in attendance up the Gelder towards 
Lochnagar. He told me that he had contrived Lloyd George’s 
interview with Metternich. He thought the language habitually 
used by Lloyd George about the Navy would have a salutary 
effect upon the Ambassador and te the Emperor. His view 
of the Emperor is that he is superficial and not of perfectly balanced, 
or even sane, mind. We talked of European statesmen, and he 
said that only three, in his opinion, would hold their own in 
English public life—Biilow, Clemenceau, and Stolypin. But he 
thought Marschall von Bieberstein the ablest living German— 
“too able to suit his master,” who for this reason had banished 
him to Constantinople. He added: “‘ The Emperor’s preference 
for second-rate men in close proximity to himself is a public 
danger for Europe, as well as for Germany.” 

Within a few days of this conversation the “‘ Eastern Question ” 
was tempestuously reopened. The storm was averted, thanks 
to the friendly understanding established by Great Britain with 
France and Russia. It was curious to see, as an immediate 
consequence, the centre of naval gravity, that had been shifted 
to the North Sea with scarcely a thought of the Mediterranean, 
suddenly transformed once morefto its historic home. 

Our present preponderance of sea-power, unfortunately, 
blinded the public to our inevitable future weakness, unless the 
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Government could be forced to lay down five or six first-class 
battleships annually for the next four or five years. 

Within a month we were in the midst of a European crisis. 
It looked as if Biilow had raised the Casa Blanca incident to 
divert public attention from his master’s furious indiscretions. 
Or was it a diversion in the interests of Austria? Or was it an 
attempt to detach France from her alliances? Russia was 
weak, and the opportunity to bully France seemed favourable. 
The Emperor burst into Mrs. C. W.’s box at the Opera in Berlin 
and, with his usual gesticulations, showed out: “ Well, this 
is the way I am treated by England when I try to show I 
am her friend. Just wait a little while, and we shall live to see 
the English live to regret their infamies.’’ He was livid with 
passion. It was an anxious time. “There are many who are 
strongly of opinion that the moment has come for us to let the 
French know that they may count on England. It seems 
evident that an assurance of the kind would not only cement 
the Entente, but vastly increase the chances of keeping the 

ce.” 

On October 28 the German Emperor’s amazing “ interview ” 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph. Once more this potentate 
appeared overpowered by a sense of his own omnipotence and 
immortality. He seemed to have no more conception than Nero 
that circumstances, that the trend of events, that the pressure of 
his own soldiers and sailors, might force him to act against his 
own inclinations and judgment. He cannot have it both ways. 
If he, and he alone, prevented France and Russia from pursuing 
their design against England in 1900; if he alone drafted a plan 
of campaign against the Boers and sent it to the Queen of England, 
and won for us the South African War ; if “ the majority of his 
people are anti-English,” and only he and a select few are friendly 
to us and have averted war—then, when the crisis culminates he 
cannot ride off on a plea that he has been dragged into war against 
his omnipotent volition ! 

XIII. An eminent French soldier, whose services to the Entente 
can never sufficiently be acknowledged, came to see me, and told 
me that the French had poor hope of support from Russia in 
her present state. The Slav internecine divisions, financial diffi- 
culties, and the weakness of Russia’s western frontier forces, 
especially in material, rendered her almost powerless. The 
utmost she could do would be to mobilize her Polish troops, and 
so neutralize three or four German corps. The French in staff 
and armament were at least equal to Germany ; in artillery they 
were superior; in numbers they were inferior by about two 
hundred thousand men of first-line troops. A German attack can 
only be launched with chances of success by violating the neutrality 
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of Luxemburg and Belgium. The French strategy would be to 
wait on the defensive with their reserves in rear of their coverin 
troops, ready to deliver a decisive counter-attack. They desir 
our troops to form part of the reserve under a French Generalissimo. 
The idea that an English contingent was required for “ moral 
effect ’’ was scouted by the French; they want every man they 
can get at the decisive point. 

XIV. In November of that year (1908) the debate in the Reichs- 
tag must have been a blow to the Emperor. He had fallen very 
low in the estimation of his subjects. His inordinate vanity, his 
megalomania, and a strain of madness that he may put down 
to us, as inherited from George III, may yet be his ruin. Biilow 
was unable to stem the strong current of criticism, almost of 
abuse. The Daily Telegraph “ interview” had been seen by 
several persons ; it was corrected in the margin by the Emperor 
himself ; things looked very warlike. The French were firm and 
determined. The Germans then drew back; they are bullies. 
The French behaved with perfect “distinction”; they never 
attempted to put pressure upon us, or inquired whether we should 
go to their assistance. Sir Edward Grey was touched by their 
self-restraint. . 

I believe that Sir Edward Grey was determined to “ circu- 
larize”’ Europe and the United States, stating that if so soon 
after The Hague Conference war was provoked by Germany upon 
so trivial a pretext, it was a crime against humanity; that we 
should propose arbitration to both Powers, and whichever refused 
should be considered to have outraged the moral sense of the 
civilized world, and should be treated accordingly. This was 
interpreted by those who discussed it as the modern prelude to 
a declaration of war. The comment of some was that it is vain 
to use language of the kind unless you perfect, as far as possible, 
your Navy and Army! A few days after writing the foregoing 
entry in my journal I had occasion to see the Queen’s 
remonstrance with the German Emperor for sending the 
celebrated Kruger telegram, and his reply. It is a curious 
document ; impossible to say whether the apologetic tone is 
genuine or a piece of hypocrisy. The King’s remark was, “ It 
is a pretty lame defence.” 

XV. This entry appears on January 14, 1909: “In spite of 
accumulating evidence that the German people are bent on using 
their military machine; in spite of the Sanstoves and explosive 
condition of South and East Europe, the Government appear to 
be confident that peace cannot be broken, and scoff at ‘ alarmists ’ 
who urge them to perfect the Fleet and to organize and supplement 
our small Army. Yesterday I was present at a dinner where we 
discussed at immense ea vow 8.30 to 12.30—the prospects 
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and conditions of a war between France and Germany. These 
discussions—and I have been present at them for four years— 
always start on the assumption that the initiative lies with 
Germany, and that however the armies are mobilized and concen- 
trated, Germany will make the attack. It was interesting to 
note how divergent are the views of Sir John French on the 
strategy of a campaign from those of the French Staff. He is 
more of a true Frenchman than the French themselves.” 

A little later I noted that there had been great trouble over 
a proposal to give the Grand Cross of the Bath to Kiamil Pasha. 
It was intended as a mark of approval of the Grand Vizier’s first 
speech in the Turkish Parliament. “If there is one thing sure, 
it is that we shall find ourselves checkmated by the Germans in 
all attempts to deal with Turkey, and the whole of our traditional 
policy is reversed in the Near East, with consequences that no 
one can foresee.” 

XVI. In the month of February, in order to “ boom” our 
recruiting in London, I took for the London Territorials the 
whole of one night’s seating at Wyndham’s Theatre for a per- 
formance of An Englishman's Home, a play designed to Fe 
what invasion means to the comfortable middle class. It had 
effects upon recruiting beyond any hopes we had formed. 

XVII. On February 12 appears this entry : 

“'L. George in his heart is no economist. He desires a pre- 
dominant Navy, and means to have it. He is plucky and impe- 
rialistic ; but he has a mischievous notion that in order to find 
money for the Navy it is safe to make reductions in the Army. 
He looks forward with alarm to 1912 when he thinks of the 
German naval estimates, but he cannot as yet understand the 
danger of leavmg our land forces on an eighteenth-century basis. 
In March 1912 the Germans will have a navy that in capital ships 
will equal ours, unless we set to work hard upon an cotied 
new programme. In that case Haldane’s Army will be a feeble 
set-off against Germany armed to the teeth.” 

In March the King had a very reassuring talk with L. George 
about the Budget, and this was followed by a long explana- 
tion from Asquith that the King said could not have been 
more “lucid, clear, and satisfactory” as regards the Navy. 
This was the result of a “scare” that will bring us eight new 
Dreadnoughts. 

We have started a Society called the “ Islanders” to support 
the thesis of two keels to one, and its initial success is phenomenal. 

On April 5 I dined with the General (Sir J. French) and 
Haldane. We discussed till midnight a Naval General Staff, 
going into every detail. ‘ This is a subject upon which A. J. B. 
feels strongly, and there is every hope that Winston will adopt a 
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scheme that will satisfy many who doubt whether the Admiralty 
to-day is on a level with modern requirements.” 

XVIII. On April 15 I heard that Nicholson, our Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, had written an account of a talk with Isvolsky after 
Germany had practically presented Russia with an ultimatum. 
Isvolsky said Russia was helpless; that France would never 
support the Tsar on a purely Russian issue, and that the “ hege- 
mony of Germany was established in Europe.” This was his 
encouraging phrase. 

XIX. In September the King mentioned his visit to Marienbad. 
Clemenceau, to whom he showed some extracts about our Army 
that the King asked me to send him, said: “ Your Fleet is strong 
enough, but your Army is not strong enough to be of use to us 
against Germany. It should be as strong numerically, and as 
well trained, as it was at the end of the Boer War. If you get 
into trouble with Germany, the Germans will strike at you through 
France—and we shall have to pay.” 

ESHER 


A MISFORTUNATE JOURNEY 


A YEAR ago to-day, in the forenoon, I stood on the observation 
platform at the rear of a car on the mail train that was running— 
very slowly—into Lagos. Since dawn we had been in a steam 
bath, sweating through a jungly country full of palm-trees and 
preat, gaunt, grey cotton-trees: here and there clearings with 
uts and bananas and yams all struggling to show themselves, 
and to keep showing themselves, in the riotous mush of vegetation. 
Forty odd hours of train in Nigeria tire most people, and I was 
feeling I’d had about enough of it. The train stopped at a smart 
little station, with a lot of whitewash, corrugated iron, and red 
paint about it: also a neat little flower garden, a number of 
flowering shrubs, and a delicious Yoruba stationmaster that was 
a real shriek of delight. He was very black and shiny, dressed 
to death in uniform suit and hat, armed with a bell, a bundle of 
papers, and indescribable importance. I raised my helmet, 
reverently, as he passed. He went to talk to the engine-driver, 
and I had the feeling that by rights the train should have 
backed, what time he stood still, till the engine and driver came 
™_a him. There was that about the fellow that suggested 
this. 

Robert came along the car and spoke to me. He said, “ Jasper 
[that is my name], Jasper, it is eleven o'clock. Come and drink 
some warm beer.” I dislike warm beer, but am very fond of 
Dr. Robert: so did as he wished. Whilst doing it, a bell rang— 
I suspect the shiny stationmaster—and the train rumbled on. 
Robert said—the beer finished—“ Better have your passport and 
leave papers ready, and we'll get straight on to the tender.” I 
Bete my dispatch-case out, but it held no passport. Nor 
did my pockets: nor my helmet-case: nor anything that 
was mine, And the train ran on to the quay at Iddo, which 
is Lagos. Everybody got out, and the luggage and mails were 
ow out. A suave, beautifully dressed young gentleman with red 

air, a pleasant smile, and the manners of an ambassador, asked 
me for my passport, saying he wanted to stamp same. Hovering 
near him was an attendant gnome, white helmet, shiny black face, 
and creases in his pants, who carried a rubber stamp and pad. 
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The ritual was as follows—for I noted it carefully. The beauteous 
one asked for your passport. You produced it, the gnome stopped 
hovering, inked the stamp, handed it to his lord, who then, 
holding stamp in his own fair lily-white hand, impressed your 
passport with a wisé. That was all. You bowed and withdrew, 
walking backwards until you pitched up against a crane, pile of 
rope, a bollard, or some chains. At that point you were entitled 
to stop and move away as you listed, rubbing bruised part the 
while. 

I confessed at once to the stamp-wallah that [I'd lost my 
passport. He said I couldn’t travel on the ocean steamer to 
England without one. I wriggled away—and on to the tender. 
We ran down the Lagoon, the sun shining, a cool breeze blowing, 
blue water sparkling, shipping all about. On the left Lagos ; 
gardens, churches, white buildings: on the right, away in a 
haze, the repairing dock, storehouses, and useful unlovely 
places of that sort. In half an hour we were slipping alongside 
a big black steamer, a plume of white vapour above her, 
presenting all the appearance of a sentient thing straiming to be 
off about her business. From tender to ocean steamer there is a 
transit. There’s always a certain amount of sea on, and you 
can’t use the accommodation ladder. You sit in a thing like the 
car of a balloon, and are presently hoisted up, swinging round 
in the air, and bumped down on the deck of the big ship. If 
you are in receipt of wages exceeding two thousand pounds 
per annum, they put a union flag on the board that is the seat 
in the car, and you sit on that. It’s a delicate though 
momentary attention: one that I at any rate shall never 
attain to. 

Once aboard, the thing for me to do was to evade the purser 
until the ship had got her anchor up and was started. She’d 
hardly turn round and come back just to put me out. So I 
betook myself to the saloon and, hidden midst Robert and other 
friends, got down to lunch. Everything seemed to be going well 
for me. Two or three times an anxious-looking steward popped 
himself into the saloon and called my name. Lach time I sur- 
vived. The deck noises incidental to departure grew more and 
more insistent. Bells rang, the syren did its bit. More stewards 
came and hunted all passengers’ friends off the ship. Presently 
the tender cast off and started back to Lagos. Still I lived. They 
started getting up the anchor. Then the Purser himself came 
round a corner and caught me fairly. The old gentleman knew 
me. We had travelled together before. I said I’d go and search 
for passport in my uniform-cases. Did so, spread contents of 
six and a couple of trunks all round me in the alley-way. No 


sign of passport. Anchor-pulling stopped. My stuff bundled 
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back into the boxes, and they and I shot over the side into a 
tiny launch that bobbed on the water down below. And that 
was that. The launch puffed and rolled away, the big ship was 
off, and I was heading back to Africa with prospect of at least 
a fortnight’s wait, as an unwanted stranger in a strange land, 
for the next ship home. It was a nasty, dirty, stinking little 
launch, and I sat atop of my gear, sucking a pipe, feeling very 
sour. 

Self and kit were in due course unloaded on to a wharf where 


' many burly sweating Africans did marvellous things with huge 
| barrels of palm oil, which they were loading or unloading, or at 


any rate busy with. Presently a motor-lorry nosed its way 
through the mush and I embarked; we got clear of the barrel- 
jugglers and hustled into Lagos. The person who drove the car 


| did so with much élan. My boxes and I collided with and bumped 


into each other throughout the passage: and as I found a good 
place to hold on to at the start, and kept tight hold of it till the 
end, we reached the Rest House not much the worse for wear. 
Part worn—damaged—but still serviceable. 

They gave me a good room in the Rest House, on the ground 
floor. It had electric light and a lot of furniture. Better quarters 
in fact than I had seen during my ten years in the Nigerian 
Political Service. There was a good dining-room, and the elderly 
African from the Gold Coast who minded the place was a good 
man, and fed you really well for five shillings a day: a patient, 
capable, long-suffering person called Bajale—here’s to him. My 
room looked out across the racecourse, facing the grand stand. 
In the middle of the course is a polo-ground, and the great expanse 
of fresh grass is most pleasant and refreshing to gaze upon after 
the brown aridity of the Northern Provinces. 

The next morning the sun was shining, and it was not too hot 
when I started out, in a rickshaw (provided by Bajale) pulled by 
a willing native (provided by Bajale). Before starting | satisfied 
myself that the puller and I had no means of oral communication, 
since we had no single word of any language in common. Rick- 
shaws aren’t much in my line, and so I got in, all unsuspicious. 
The first thing achieved by the well-meaning African between the 
shafts was the spilling of his freight—me—out over the back of 
the machine. There was grass under me, and | was surprised 
rather than hurt. I retrieved my helmet and stick, and regretted 
my inability to converse with him that had spilled me. I could 
not, however, refrain from certain observations, and it seemed to 
me that the fellow gathered the general purport of my remarks. 
Then I resumed my seat in the machine and we started off again. 
A rickshaw-puller does not run in harness, and there are no reins. 
However, we presently evolved a code of signals with my stick— 
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and all was pretty well. We tended rather to run down hills and 
crawl up them. We took corners unscientifically, and I was 
alternately depressed and hoisted aloft as the man’s hands slid 
up and down the shafts. I decided to call him Isidore. During 
the fortnight that we were associated Isidore got no better at his 
job. He didn’t get any worse, that wasn’t possible. The first 
day out I put my foot through the floor of the machine, and that 
hole, plus Isidore, made it so that one was never dull when out 
driving. 

Lagos is a very pleasant place to go about, if you do your 
venturing before 10 A.M. and after 4 p.M. Between those hours 
it’s hot and rather steamy. But the early morning is fresh, and 
afternoon always comes with a breeze off the Lagoon. The whole 
place is most beautifully kept: the roads are of bright terra- 
cotta laterite—there are grassy tree-lined borders. The bun- 
galows have lawns and flowering shrubs, bougainvillea and roses 
and flamboyants and all sorts of gorgeous, bright-coloured, sweet- 
smelling flowers. The public offices are light, cool, airy, and 
punkahs rage all around. Everybody in them is very suave, 
very beautifully dressed, and very sorry for himself at “ having 
to live in Lagos!” Such a one will always say to you, “ Ah, 
my boy, give me the Bush!” There is no case recorded of any 
of his sort having actually gone to the Bush on purpose. “ The 
Bush,” by the way, is the up-country part of the territory. 
Another thing that these perfumed darlings tell you goes some- 
thing like this: “‘ Ah, yes, that’s B——-. He’s in the Secretariat ” 
—or wherever the lad belongs—“ extraordinary able fellow.” 
Each Lagosian tells the stranger this of every other Lagosian. 
One morning of it reduced me to tears. I was so depressed, my 
incapacity and littleness so plain to me against the shining 
background of all the official and other virtues brightening, 
elevating, and sweetening life in Lagos, that, Bushman-like, 
I went back to my room in the Rest House, sat in a corner 
and sobbed like a child till lunch-time. Lunch, that great 
consoler ! 

One afternoon I went, by invitation, to the tennis-ground. 
There are a lot of grass courts, and all the best people, ladies and 
gentlemen, were disporting themselves thereon. I don’t know 
much about the game, we don’t see much of it in the Bush: but 
it struck me that it was played remarkably well in Lagos. There 
is a sort of pen in front of the pavilion. The people playing put 
their hats and coats in the pavilion. It contains also such things 
as soda-water, ginger ale, lemonade, and, I believe, whisky and 
gin. ‘The pen is cement-floored and surrounded by a stout 
wooden fence in which there is a gate. There are rout seats and 
cane chairs in it. A little way off, ranged in a semicircle on the 
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lawn, were other chairs, rather superior-looking chairs: they were 
outside the pen. There were people sitting inside the pen, and 
some ladies and gentlemen in the semicircle. The former looked 
as if they got about the same wages as I do: the sitters in the 
semicircle presented all the appearances of affluence ; so, having 
reconnoitred and considered the position (I had my best clothes 


. on) I crept quietly inside the pen. I found there none but human 


beings of wide sympathies and broad minds. Several spoke 
friendlily to me and | was soon at ease. 

Dusk came on and the tennis stopped. The pen filled up and 
the semicircle was complete. Underlings appeared and swept and 
watered the courts. Others, in spotless and well-creased white 
ducks, sped hither and thither with refreshment. Others, again, 
lighted coloured lamps about amongst the shrubs. And the 
Nigerian Regiment Band burst into a selection from the Bing 
Boys. I left, determined in my own mind to sit in that semi- 
circle on the grass, just once, before leaving Lagos. The ladies 
and gentlemen composing it looked créme de la crémey, and odd 
scraps of their conversation that reached me indicated wit and 
culture and bonhomie. So, trekking back solitary across the race- 
course in the dark, I said to myself, “Jasper, my lad, on Friday 
evening next you sit in that semicircle, rwat celum if it likes.” 
Friday. is my lucky day. I always attempt my most daring 
adventures on a Friday. After ail it was on a Thursday that I 
achieved my purpose; nor was there any skill or daring required 
of me. One of the (Lagos) Great Ones commanded me and I 
went, and very nice it was. I felt rather like a ragged sinner at 
a fashionable wedding in a great cathedral, but held my tongue, 
sat at one end of the crescent, and presently came away much 
edified and uplifted in spirit. I was very glad that certain 
acquaintances in my own walk of life had seen me enter and rest 
in that august company. I’m afraid I put on a certain amount 
of side about it, and gave way to feelings of pride. For days 
after I used to work into a conversation a casual reference to 
something So-and-So (£1200 per annum) had said to me “ when 
we were sitting on the lawn after tennis.” I am ashamed now 
that I did boast in this way. But it is a year ago, and I am in 
France now. 

A little before leaving Lagos I was commanded to dine with a 
Very Great Personage. The entertainment ended at half-past ten 
or so, and the V.G.P. halted me as I was leaving, shook my hand 
graciously, and said with a friendly smile, “ Good night, Williams.” 
My name, the latter end of it,is Harris. Jasper, to which I have 
earlier pleaded guilty, comes in front of that, so that we get Jasper 
Harris. But not Williams. It was rather a blow to find that 
the V.G.P. didn’t remember he had spoken to me once a couple 
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of years before, and if he had chanced on my real name on 
this second occasion I’d have been a proud and happy man 
indeed. Still, I’d had a very good dinner and a very Mss 
evening, and V.G.P.’s have much to occupy their minds and 
memories. 

I said good-bye to Lagos with feelings that were mixed. It 
was a wet morning, steamy and clammy and beastly. The 
tender was crowded with people—all in streaming raincoats and 
dripping helmets, all disposed to be a little stuffy. We bumped 
into each other and tripped over each other’s gear, and rain 
trickled down our necks. I was lucky enough to get wedged into 
a dryish place up against a group of African ladies and gentlemen. 
One of their number was going to a port up the coast, and the 
others had come to see her off. The leader of the happy, chatty 
party was a gentleman whom I remembered having seen in the 
Lagos Police Court, where he enjoyed a large and, I hope, lucrative 
practice. The Lagos African is a being subject to many rules, 
and he is constantly in trouble for harbouring a mosquito or 
emptying a saucepan on the roadside, or riding a bicycle without 
a licence, or with two lamps, or no lamp, or something of the 
sort. All these things, and many others, are “agin the law.” 
And the Lagos African, being a person of means, his fragmentary 
garments and (in court) humble, woebegone appearances to the 
contrary notwithstanding, always hires a lawyer to defend him. 
This ensures his paying a lawyer’s bill as well as a fine, and is 
good for him, for the revenue, and for the lawyer. 

All went well with the African ladies and gentlemen until the 
tender got into rough broken water approaching the Bar. It was 
“a bad Bar” that morning, and the lawyer bird and his friends 
seemed to lose their good spirits. Presently the gentlemen dis- 
carded their cigars, later they began to alter in appearance. A 
yellowy tinge showed beneath the black skins. The ladies 
collapsed on to a bench and wept ; thena seacame aboard. That 
tore it. All the curl vanished, and the outfit were as ill as they 
need be. The rough passage was soon passed, and the tender 
came through quiet waters to the ocean steamer. But the quips 
and merry laughter of the lawyer and his friends no longer delighted 
an admiring and sympathetic audience. The party, wet, draggled, 
depressed, was hauled aboard, and whilst the ladies disappeared 
ak dum, the gentlemen sought solace and sustenance in the 
smoke-room. I know, because happening myself, quite by chance, 
to look in there, I found them. Lawyering in Lagos must be 
more profitable than doing what I do’in the Bush, ’cos Messts. 
Elder, Dempster and Company intend their champagne to be at 
the disposal of only the best—that is to say, the rich—people : 
and they price it accordingly. 
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This time my passport, ticket, and all the rest of it were present 
and in order, and F hens up my hat in the cabin and went to 
lunch. The anchor was up and the ship under way before the 
meal was through. Nobody who hasn’t had the experience 
knows the utter absolute luxury of life in a liner after a year or 
so in the Bush. You leave behind you dirt, worry, mosquitoes, 
and step into a realm of cleanliness, comfort, peace, and coolth. 
No more mosquito-nets, no more warm sparklets, no more chits. 
Peace, perfect peace. And after about ten minutes of it you 
start to panic and grouse because there are still half a dozen 
coast ports to call at and delay in, and many days at sea 
before you make the home port! If the ship is full you complain 
of being crowded ; if the saloon is half empty you say it’s a dull, 
tiresome voyage, and next time you'll travel by another line. 
And all the time you're feeling better, looking better, and 
getting better, so that at the end of the voyage you land in 
England the picture of rude, robust health, and people envy you 
for living in such a delightful place—they say—as West Africa 
must be. 

We picked up a lot of passengers along the coast, mostly 
Government officials and a number of their ladies. At Dakar we 
had news of people recently brought in that had spent five days 
in boats after their ship being sunk by a submarine: doubtless 
one of those known to be hanging about the Canary Islands. At 
Monrovia nothing fresh. I see that a submarine shelled it the 
other day ; it’s an unlovely, unwholesome spot. Before leaving 
the coast the lights were all throttled down at sunset, and 
all doors, ports, and windows closed. The electric fans made 
life bearable in the cabins and in the saloon, smoke-room, 
lounge, etc., but for a few days, until we began to get into the 
temperate zone, it was pretty stuffy one lived between sunset 
and sunrise. 

As soon as the ladies had settled into their cabins and unpacked 
their pretty clothes the usual distractions of a voyage burst upon 
us in full blast. Energetic people played deck quoits and golf, 
all in amongst the deck chairs wherein their less energetic fellows 
rested. Any one who has dozed in a deck chair and been roused 
by somebody fishing and fossicking under it with a parasol in 
search of an out-of-bounds quoit or golf “ ball” will know what 
“deck games” mean. There is a horrible kind that is called 
bull board. It is played with leaden disks, and these are thrown 
to drop in a marked square on top of a box. The noise of the 
disks—apart from the vocal disturbance made by the players—is 
characteristic, sleep-banishing, and altogether obnoxious. It is a 

ame that seems to hold great charm for certain people. Apart 

m these pleasures there were others. There was a gymnasium 
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on board. A mechanical horse was the attraction there. A 
person took post in the saddle, and a friend switched on the 
electric ’fluence. The machine thereupon reacted by jogging. 
The more ‘fluence you switched on the more violent the 
reaction, as expressed in jogging. People, male and female, 
used to wait in a queue for a jogging. Though I watched 
the performance for some time it failed to attract me into 
joining the queue. 

The intelligentsias held a book tea one afternoon. At least 
they were going to hold one. They were but a small though 
very select clan—and the book tea was never held, ’cos the non- 
intelligentsias declined to roll up with their entry money. One 
lady intelligentsia expressed her regrets to me; she'd a costume 
that would have infallibly carried off the gold card-case that 
would have been first prize, and was naturally disappointed 
at being robbed of it by the apathy of a créwd of philistines 
that read nothing but Charles Garvice and the Winning Post. 
(Her words—not mine.) Anyway, it was all very pleasant. 
The presence of ladies transforms a long sea voyage. They 
radiate smiles and charm, and you have to’ travel with a lot 
of all men a few times to understand what a difference they 
make. 

My Number One friend was a small child called Irene. She 

was five years old, and it took me two days to get really friendly 
with her ladyship. She was a dear little mite, with the most 
wonderful gift for falling down stairs and over her chair and out 
of it without tears or damage. She was of the height that makes 
it comfortable for her and you alike when she grips your little 
finger in her small hand, holding tight, always pulling you on, 
or dragging you back, to look at a flying-fish or a whale, or 
a matelot doing something remarkable with paint-brush or hose 
or broom. 

We did boat drills every now and then. A blare on the syren 
and everybody turned out with a lifebelt hung round. One very 
big, stout man—he went eighteen stone if an ounce—had one of 
those khaki-coloured jacket things that tie with strings and are 
stuffed with kapok. Sydney had brought the largest size of 
jacket, but the article didn’t nearly surround him, and it was 
short. Sydney looked very ill at ease. He found that he had 
no flask. So he bought a bottle of whisky, and rigged a string 
carrier, which he attached to his braces, so that the bottle hung 
down beside his leg. It wasn’t a really good arrangement, because 
the bottle ran much risk of damage if the wearer should try to 
get into a boat or do anything in a hurry. Sydney kept the 
jacket and the bottle and the string hanging just inside his cabin, 
and that was opposite mine, so I knew how the whisky came to 
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be a-missing. One night three talkative people sat late in the 
smoke-room, and at 2 A.M. or so, the bar being then closed, dis- 
covered that they needed a drink. One of them said, ‘ ‘ Sydney 
has a bottle,” and with that the trio came looking for Sydney 
his cabin ; they came into mine. We all had a drink out of 
Sydney’s bottle, and so to bed. Next morning there was a hue 
and cry, and suspicion hovered, pointed, took flight again, and 
bothered a lot of people. Sydney said it was no use trailing an 
empty bottle about, and as a person evidently could not keep a 
bottle of stimulating medical comfort in his cabin without 
its serving as a lure to all the night-flying, roystering gad- 
abouts in the ship, he should resign himself and hope to find 
his neighbour, in the boat or in the water, provided with a 
flask. 

Every person in the ship was told off to a boat—number 
whatever it was, port side or starboard—when he went aboard. 
As soon as we left the coast the boats were slung out from the 
chocks, and brought down to the level of the promenade deck, 
alongside which they swung. All the necessary gear was put in, 
also biscuits, water, flares; and so forth. The ‘lowering gear was 
frequently tested, and every person in the ship knew the number 
and position of the boat to which he had to go, and was exercised 
in getting there. All that could be done humanly was done in 
the way of preparing against a mishap. The captain was always 
about, a most pleasant, cheery officer, who shone with confidence 
and calm and capacity. There were no women for my boat, and 
a dozen other crocks and myself had orders to get into the boat 
directly anything happened. The rest of the load, some thirty 
people, were to stand by on deck till ordered to get in. In each 
boat one of the persons told off to it was appointed to command, 
and he took charge at boat drills. 

We embarked a very sick man at one of the coast ports; he 
was brought aboard in a stretcher. One night after dinner I was 
standing on the deck in the black darkness when I suddenly 
sensed that the engines had stopped ; the ship, of course, travelled 
on, and there had been no bell-ringing nor audible signalling. 
Other than the wind and the noise of the water, I heard nothing 
and could see nothing. It suddenly flashed across me that this 
poor fellow was being buried. After a few minutes the engines 
came on again. 

The days passed, and we got to a time when we knew we 
must be getting pretty near home. The captain went happily 
about the ship, perhaps the passengers saw rather more of him 
than they generally do, but anyway everybody was very cheery. 
The punkahs were no longer necessary: the stewards had shed 
their white duck uniforms and gotten into blue serge and brass 
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buttons. We also had quit tropical things and dined in the 
ordinary black that is so joyous because it means home. The sea 
was a flat calm, the dinner was a little extra, and there was a 
feeling we'd be home soon, possibly within twenty-four hours. 
The women always save up something rather special in the frock 
line for the last dinner or two, and the scene in the saloon was 
just what one sees in a restaurant in town, even to the music. 
One sat long over the nuts and wine and liqueurs. In the old 
days your cabin steward used to wriggle into your room each 
morning at about seven with a plate of fruit and a cup of tea. 
“Owing to the war,” the matutinal apple or orange had been 
suppressed. As both appeared at dinner, those people who liked 
fruit in the early morning used to gather what they wanted at 
dessert and take it off to the cabin. Thus I had an apple in the 
pocket of my dinner jacket. 

By half-past nine or ten there were a hundred people sitting 
about in the lounge, smoking, chatting, sipping coffee—a small 
concert was about to start, and there was to be a dance after. 
There had been several little bursts of music, the place was bright 
and warm, and everybody gay. A very good fellow, who one 
day on his flat feet bagged four tiger, came and sat by me, and 
we swopped cigars. A steward went to get us some liqueurs. 

Bang ! 

The ship stopped, staggered, went right over to the starboard 
side, steadied, came back a little towards an even keel, and went 
on. 

The lights all went out. Blare from the syren: Blare, BuaRrE, 
BLARE. 

Two big glass doors at the entrance to the lounge crashed 
open, came adrift, and into bits. 

I could see McLean’s cigar glowing. He said quietly, “ That’s 
done it.” 

For some moments there was silence. Then one heard some 
sobs. Nobody moved at first. Noise and movement started 
together. For a second or two one felt panic in the air. It was 
pitch-black, one could see nothing. Some one with a big, calm 
voice shouted, “Steady,” and everybody moved out. There 
wasn’t any hustling. One wondered if the ship would turn over, 
or break in two, or sink. 


I went to my room and felt about. The wardrobe was 


adrift, and apparently lying on the bed. The washstand was 
also adrift and blocking the doorway. I got a greatcoat and 
a burberry and my lifebelt, and proceeded to my boat. The 
ship was quite steady, save for an occasional staggering lurch. 
On deck were burning some flares. I found my boat, full of 
people, all ready to lower away. The ship was still moving, 
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the engines running. There didn’t seem to be any point in 
joming the crowd in the boat, so I stayed where I was 
on deck. Passed the greatcoat and burberry down into the 
boat, first transferring the flask and whistle to the pockets of 
my dinner jacket. Fully anticipating an event of this sort, I 
had kept a police whistle handy: if one is in the water it’s less 
exhausting to blow a whistle than it is to shout, and you get 
more noise. The Corona Corona was going well, it wasn’t at all 
— I had a pull at the flask, and waited, leaning on the 
rail. 

The flares died down, and one’s eyes got used to the darkness. 
There was a certain amount of noise: the ship moving through 
the water, creaking of cordage and tackle, some sobbing and 
groaning. The ship ran on. She came over steadily more and 
more. The lurches came more frequently, and she yawed more 
and more violently. And still the engines and the ship ran on. 
I went to have a look at the port side. Climbed up the steeply 
sloping deck and got hold of the rail. The boats there were 
sitting on the ship’s side, and could not be got into the water. 
People were trying to shove them down with oars and spars and 
boat-hooks. I went back to my own boat. Number seven, next 
behind mine, was also full, and they started to lower her. The 
tackle at the after-end of the boat broke and she dropped tail 
first, spilling all her cargo into the sea. Irene and some women 
were in that boat. The ship ran on, the boat hanging perpendicu- 
larly from the forward davit. The captain of our boat came 
along the deck and stood for a moment. I said, “ When are 
they going to stop the engines?”’ He said, “ The engines aren’t 
going to stop. Everybody that was in the engine-room is killed, 
there is an escape of steam, and nobody can get down to stop 
them.” 

Number one boat, forward of me, full of people, several women 
amongst them, was being lowered. The bow wave caught her 
bottom and started it. To save further damage she was lowered 
with a run, and instantly turned turtle, prisoning underneath all 
the people who were in her. We ran on, and she was out of 
sight in a moment. 

The boat captain said to me, “ The only thing you can do is 
to hang on till the ship comes over sufficiently for the boat to 
take the water of herself. The deeper she gets the slower she'll 
go, and that way you may get off.” I said, “ What if the ship 
breaks in half first?’ He replied, “‘ In that case the question 
settles itself ; I’m off to the bridge to join the captain. Cheerio! ” 
And he went away. Some of them that sat in the boat wanted 
her to be lowered away. One had seen two disasters in ten 
minutes, and the boat wasn’t lowered. A boat abaft of us got 
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into the water all right, but could not get clear of the ship’s side. 
She was caught by the propeller and shot straight up into the 
air, dropping a bunch of planks, white faces, black clothes, and 
white shirt-fronts into the sea. It was very horrible. Still the 
ship ran on, by now almost on her beam ends, going much 
slower, and already running round in a circle. I was very glad 
of the Corona Corona. 

Came a dazzling sudden flash of blinding light. The beam 
of a searchlight caught us full. In a very little while there slid 
into view a destroyer. Everybody cheered. I caught myself 
shouting and waving my cigar round and round my head. Down 
below in the boat some people started to sing “ Tipperary,” but 
it didn’t go well and faded out half-way through the first verse. 
Our wireless was broken, and there was no means of communica- 
tion with the destroyer. She came on at a high rate of speed, 
not knowing we were not under control, and for a moment or 
two was in some danger of being run down. Presently it occurred 
to me that the arrival of the destroyer had not helped matters 
much. She could not come alongside, and unless we could get 
out of the ship and away on our own there was nothing the 
destroyer could do for us. We were still moving pretty fast, 
lurching and yawing all over the place, and no seaman could 
think of trying to run his vessel alongside in the dark. 

Well, one couldn’t stand by for ever, something had to be 
done. So the stout fellows at the davits let the boat down a 
foot or so, she took the water; I took an extra bite on my cigar, 
swung out from the deck on a string and, sliding down same, 
arrived presently on somebody’s head. The _— tackle was 
clear, but the painter held, and the chopper with which it had 
to be cut couldn’t be found. The boat was very full, and we 
dragged along the ship’s side. Two boats that were dangling 
from the davits came atop of us, and we were all but swamped. 
For anxious seconds that seemed ages it looked as if our boat 
also must come to grief. But she didn’t. And then we were 
clear, the ship passing rapidly away from us, and we occupied 
the ocean: that it was pitch-dark did not save one from the 
knowledge that there was a good deal of water in the boat, and 
more coming. 

Somebody said there was a box of flares in the boat, and it 
was thought wise to light these. One of the crew proceeded to 
do this. He was sitting amidships, and when he fired one it 
showed everything a brilliant blood-red. It also, under the 
influence of a light breeze, burned all the upstanding hair off the 
head of a very plump passenger who was sitting immediately to 
leeward. I watched emotion ripple over his face. Then the 
flare died, and I heard the sufferer talking about what had hap- 
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pened. We burned more flares, but there were no further 
casualties on this account. I double-banked stroke oar with a 
stout-hearted black quartermaster, and soon we got way on the 
boat. A small steward-boy was sobbing softly beside me: the 
lad was nearly naked, and I expect very oak Bethinking me 
of the apple in my pocket I gave it to him, and he munched away, 
nor cried any more. We heard some shouting, the voices were 
all round it seemed. It was black dark, and we saw nothing. 
One was not sorry, the boat was overfull and making a lot of 
water. There was matter for anxiety in the ship even now that 
we had left her. She ran slower and slower, and in an even 
smaller circle: at one time she was heading straight down on 
us. However, she staggered off and went lurching off somewhere 
else. The destroyer was using her searchlight, and we moved 
along slowly in her direction. After a time we got alongside. 
I asked about my two coats, and nobody seemed to know any- 
thing about them, so I waited till everybody had got out and 
then had a search about the boat. I was still busy at this when 
a voice from the deck said, “‘ All aboard, sir,” and another voice 
from somewhere else said, “ Righto! cast off that boat.” I was 
“hup, hoff, and hout ” of “that boat,” and scrambling up the 
side of the destroyer without delaying one further instant. Found 
the greatcoat next day in hard wear by a gent. who said he had 
not had time to fetch his own! The burberry, I was told, had 
been used to plug a hole in the boat. 

I'd never been in a destroyer before, nor have I since. Also 
it was dark. I found one hand bleeding, my shirt-front was a 
good deal crumpled. Also my cigar was finished, otherwise no 
damage. So I straightened my tie, wrung the water out of my 
trousers, and started on a voyage of discovery. I presently came 
to an iron ladder, and went up it. Everything seemed extra- 
ordinarily close together, and I continually barked myself and 
banged and bumped myself. Clear of the ladder I presently 
found myself against a naval officer. He had a pipe in his mouth, 
and his cap back of his head and on one side. I said, “ Good 
evening,” and asked for a cigarette. He took me into his room 
and gave me a drink and a handful of cigars. Also offered me 
his bed. He was an utterly nice man, very cheerful and hospit- 
able. Ours was, I think, the third boat to make the destroyer, 
and each of the others had ladies aboard. For three hours or 
more the destroyer lay still, with her searchlight going all the 
time, and she launched her boat. There was the inevitable 
“snottie”’ in command, and so eager was he to get away that 
he fell into the sea instead of into the boat, then climbed in, and 
departed with a crew of three or four into the darkness, and was 
away for a couple of hours or so. 
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All the time she was lying still she was a target for anything 
hostile. Had the submarine commander had the pluck of a 
louse, or been anything else than a brutal, murdering Hun he 
would have tried his luck with the destroyer, and all the chances 
in his favour. Everybody from the commander to the firemen 
knew this. Knew the risk of lying-to, and all went about as 
cheery as crickets, telling our people, w ‘ho knew no better, that 
everything was all right, that no submarine would come any- 
where near a destroyer, and so on. When she’d gathered all the 
boats her searchlight could discover, the destroyer started off 
and ran up and down and roundabout till dawn came. Then she 
visited and examined every boat; there were lots scattered about 
over a good many square miles of ocean, bottom up, water- 
logged, one or two apparently quite sound. On top of one up- 
turned boat were three men. They were got off, very done. In 
the bottom of that boat was a small hole, and through the hole 
a man’s head stuck. A couple of carpenters were slung out, 
and they cut away the timber round that hole until it was big 
enough to allow of the man being hauled out. From underneath 
that boat they got one other man, very far gone indeed. He 
died a few minutes after being brought aboard the destroyer. 

It all comes to this. The company of that T.B.D. were in very 
imminent danger for many hours through hanging about to get 
us out of a mess. They knew all about that. They were perfectly 
wonderful all the time. They were the calm, cheery, utterly 
adequate, hospitable people one knew in peace days ; thoroughly 
pleasant, altogether delightful, capable people. A destroyer 
isn’t bulging with unoccupied space: we increased her company 
by about a couple of hundred persons. The officers gave up 
their cabins and clothes and drinks and smokes. The sailors 
minded us, fed us, dried our things, cheered and tended everybody. 

The affection of the crew for their chief was an inspiring thing 
to see. The ship’s company looked, worked, and talked as a 
happy family. They’d been together a long time, and included 
Jutland Bank in their reminiscences. Huddled in a blanket, 
over evening clothes, under a cannon, on the blunt or after 
end of the ship, what time she ran three hundred miles into port, 
I saw and heard lots. I observed that officers wore uniform caps 
and jackets, and grey flannel slacks tucked into enormous boots. 
They all smoked pipes, and their seniority could be determined 
by the condition of the flannel slacks: the higher the rank the 
more disreputable the slacks. The commander knew all his men 
by name. It was a wonderfully happy ship, everybody evidently 
getting on tremendously well together. People in T.B.D.’s work 
unceasingly and live most discomfortable lives in the best weather 
conditions. I wonder if that’s why they are so cheery? They 
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are not always perfectly happy. So long as we were on the open 
sea, the men were in what we used to call “ rat-catcher kit.” 
We made port, and were running easily into harbour when the 
deck was occupied by a different crew. The flannel slacks had 
given place to uniform, the great boots were gone, the matelots 
wore each his regulation uniform with cap—all the funny comfort- 
able woolly things packed away somewhere. The effect was 
rather as if you watched a fine well-bred spirited terrier dashing 
about in a pasture, all amidst the daisies and the dew, and then 
brought him indoors, sleeked him down, stuck a nice ribbon 
collar about his neck, and led him into the drawing-room. These 
splendid men didn’t look nearly as happy all neatly and nicely 
dressed. But they stood in rows, and handed out ropes with 
which the T.B.D. was duly and formally tied to the quay. And 
that was that. To say “Thank you” to people who have saved 
your life at the risk of their own is utterly inadequate one feels. 
But we can, and we do, thank God for the Navy. 
Fp. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE NEAR EAST 


No one can deny that the Entente Powers, at the outbreak 
of the war, were in a condition of such inferiority as to military 
preparation that, but for the ‘‘ miracle ” of the Marne, the British 
and French nations might have gone down in disaster, dragging 
the entire world towards a future of slavery and of endless 
struggle. After nearly four years of continual sacrifice, the 
Allies are at last able to fight the enemy on equal terms in the 
field. By breaking Germany’s military power the Allies will 
have achieved but half of their task. The soldier fights only for 
victory. It devolves upon the statesman to turn victory to 
account, by imposing upon the vanquished the conditions which 
will realize the essential war aims. If the latter fail, the most 
brilliant military triumph would be fruitless. 

Unfortunately, in Diplomacy Germany possesses even now 
the immense advantage which was hers in 1914 in the Field. The 
confusion which prevails in our common foreign policy, the lack 
of unity, the total absence of a common direction, have already 
caused endless woe. Should it persist, the skill of our generals, 
the heroism of our soldiers may lead the Allies to victory ; yet 
their diplomacy will conduct them at the same time straight to 
a German Peace. 

Judging by our continual diplomatic defeats—and the military 
disasters of which they have been the only and direct cause—one 
may ask whether the barrier to an efficient foreign policy is not 
insurmountable, and whether it is not the diversity of interests 
of so many allied nations which prevents a co-ordination of 
efforts. Nothing is further from the truth. We have only to lift 
the discussion above the selfish interests of each party and the 
bond will appear which unites all the Allies—big and little—in a 
common effort towards a single end: by fighting for the triumph 
of liberty and justice, each of the Allies is struggling for its own 
interests, most tangible, most immediate. 

The real causes of so many failures are unfortunately the 
same which, at the very beginning of the war, nearly brought 
catastrophe: lack of preparation, short-sightedness, and, above 
all, ignorance. Ignorance of the problems to be solved ; ignorance 
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of the countries whose future is involved, of their aspirations, of 
their resources, of their leading men, of their social organization ; 
ignorance (and this may appear incredible, but is attested by 
numerous public declarations) even of their geography : ignorance, 
indeed, and confusion as to the real objects pursued by insatiable 
Germany. 

To place in sufficient relief the superiority of Germany's 
diplomatic action, need we recall the innumerable checks which 
we have suffered— notably in the Near East? Or is it necessary 
to emphasize the difficulties which prevent, or at least delay, any 
agreement among the Allies, whether it be on the question of the 
unity of command or on that of the more active participation of 
Japan in military operations ? 

We can hardly hope ever to equal the systematic organization 
of Germany, where the thirst for conquest has silenced the passions 
of all political Parties: Agrarians, Socialists—-“‘ tame” or so- 

called ‘* independents ’’—Radicals, members of the Centre, National 
Liberals, whether friends or enemies of the Government, work 
together closely united. At the bidding of that great impresario 
the Kaiser, the politicians are playing the parts assigned to them 
in this immense tragedy, with such success that they deceive 
many foreign statesmen. 

Apart from the Socialists in the Entente countries, whom 
their incorrigible ineptitude in matters of foreign policy leads 
straight into every pitfall laid by their political brethren in 
Germany, not a few statesmen in responsible positions still allow 
themselves to be duped as soon as it is a Scheidemann, an Erz- 
berger, a Czernin, or even—supreme distinction—the Emperor 
Charles in person who steps on the stage. 

Let us, therefore, unmask the devouring ambitions of our 
formidable foe, and insist upon the guarantees which the Allies 
should exact in order to save, with their own future, that of the 
civilized world. Then only would Entente diplomacy have a 
chance of establishing a reign of peace, by ensuring the triumph 
of the principles of justice and liberty. We must penetrate the 
diplomatic knavery of the Germans to understand their motive in 
launching upon humanity this most frightful catastrophe. 

As stated above, the immediate interest of each of the Allies 
is identified with the wish to ensure future generations against 
war, and to contribute to the advent of a regime in which Right 
would rule instead of Might. Thus, then, Justice and Liberty 
should be the creed of their diplomacy. Therein is their finest 
title to glory, and therein resides their strength ; thence it follows 
that their claims are indivisible and irreducible. 

There is no claim or condition, indeed, which has not absolutely 
an identical importance for all the Allies together and for each 
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of them in particular. If at the peace negotiations the Allies 
were weak enough to grant the enemy any concession to the 
detriment of any one of their number—be it the strongest or the 
weakest—it would not be the country directly concerned that 
would alone suffer. Every Ally would suffer in the same degree. 
There are no worse servants of their country than those who, 
in the hope of hastening peace, advocate the abandonment of 
demands that appear to be of import only to some smaller or 
distant Ally. Not only would they forfeit honour by evasion 
of the fulfilment of the given word, but they deal a deadly blow 
at the vital interests of their own nation. 

For instance, have we not heard but lately a declaration 
coming from high quarters suggesting the maintenance of the 
abominable Magyar domination over the Slavic and Rumanian 
populations of Austria-Hungary ! 

Weakness such as that would sacrifice not only the interests 
of Serbia or Rumania, of Poland or Bohemia. In the same degree 
the future of the British Empire or France, of Italy or Belgium, 
would be compromised; for sooner or later war would again 
break out in the Balkans, sweeping the world in a new maelstrom 
of fire and blood. Thus also if—the impossible becoming possible 
—Germany should extort from the impatience of the Allies, in 
exchange for notable advantages, the nght to control one of the 
Belgian ports, such a blow to the prestige of the British people 
would be as fatal to Japan or to Greece, to France, and to the 
United States of America. For not only would the British 
naval supremacy be destroyed, but with it would vanish the 
freedom of the seas, a condition indispensable to the independence 
of all nations. 

The solidarity of their interests is then, for the Allies, the 
surest guarantee of their mutual good faith. 

It is, therefore, of the highest importance that their diplomatic 
efforts should be co-ordinated, and to attain this end, unity of 
direction in the diplomatic struggle must be added to unity 
of military command. Thus only can the fruits of victory be 
gathered ; thus only a deluge of generous blood will not have 
been shed in vain; thus only will be assured the triumph of the 
two principles that will make the life of the future generations 
worth living. 


II 


So far the Berlin Government has obstinately refused to 
define its war aims; but since the Pan-Germanist Party has 
gained the upper hand it is no longer possible to have the slightest 
illusion as to German ambitions. In an article strongly supported 
by evidence, Mr. André Chéradame in a recent issue of the National 
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Review has shown us to what length the fabulous credulity of the 
Allies has gone, and how vast have been their ignorance of Pan- 
Germanic objects. It suffices, however, to run through the 
innumerable propagandist publications with which the Pan- 
Germans have inundated Germany since 1895 and. until the 
advent of Mr. Naumann’s Mittel-Europa to convince one that it 
embraces nothing less than universal domination. Its programme 
of conquest is divided into two parts, the first of which—it must 
unfortunately be acknowledged—--has already been accomplished. 

Under the designation of “ Mittel-Europa’”’ there was to be 
created a vast system of countries—subject, vassal, or allied— 
extending from the North Sea to the Eastern basin of the Mediter- 
ranean. The superior German organization would speedily con- 
vert these countries into veritable colonies, entirely subject to the 
will of the King of Kings reigning at Berlin. Once this formidable 
citadel was established, the all-powerful sovereign would feel 
strong enough to send forth his hordes to fight for the Empire of 
the World. German diplomacy—to which, unlike that of the 
Allies, none of the problems of this war are unfamiliar—is fully 
aware that the road that leads to universal domination is that 
which stretches from Hamburg to Bagdad. 

It was towards the West that the Kaiser threw the great 
weight of his gigantic armies, because the Western Powers are 
the ultimate defenders of the world’s freedom; but the East is 
no less his goal. It is the East that must supply him with the 
reserves of men, the financial resources, and the economic riches 
needful in the accomplishment of his vast designs. Whatever 
their claims to the shores of the North Sea, the Pan-Germanists 
equally covet (since Prince Biilow inaugurated the Weltpolitik) 
the country, once the most fertile of all the world, the cradle of 
the ancient Greek civilization. True, the imbecile and savage 
tule of the Turk has raged there for six centuries like a devastating 
tempest of fire; but Prussian method and discipline would soon 
restore it to its antique splendour. It is for the possession of 
this Eastern land of fabulous renown, the glamour of which, from 
Alexander to Napoleon, has lured every great conqueror, whom 
he strives in vain to imitate, that the Kaiser burdened his 
conscience with the dreadful crime of 1914. 

With that tenacity and that spirit of organization which the 
Allies are content to admire, without seeking to rival it, German 
policy, now employing brute force, now cunning, and again 
corruption, has neglected nothing that could bring it nearer to 
its aim, even succeeding in deriving a certain benefit from the 
reverse of its allies. Thus the disaster of the Austro-Hungarian 
arms before Lemberg-—a victory as brilliant as it was barren for 
the Entente—was the occasion for the completion of Bismarck’s 
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work, begun in 1866 at Sadowa, and to bring Austria-Hungary 
definitely into servile subordination to Berlin. The Agreement 
recently signed by Kaiser Karl is but the epilogue of this drama 
which has lasted for fifty years and in which the ancient empire 
of the Hapsburgs his finally descended to its ruin. 

Thus, as early as 1914, Germany’s power had already been 
doubled, in spite of the checks its armies received upon the Faves 
the Yser, and in Galicia. Pursuing tirelessly the realization of her 
programme, Germany employed the year 1915 to extend her 
domination in the Balkan Peninsula. Against Serbia the indomi- 
table she used brute force. Left to her own resources, Austria- 
Hungary had suffered there the most shameful of defeats. But 
no means were neglected by Berlin to subject that small nation so 
ardent in its patriotism. Having bought Bulgaria, and having 


assured the defection of Greece, German diplomacy accomplished | 


the remarkable feat of enlisting even the collaboration of the 
Entente Governments. Incredible as it may appear, but yet it 
unfortunately is only too true, this dexterous manceuvre was 
entirely successful. When the Serbian statesmen, conscious of 
the peril, asked permission to attack the not yet mobilized 
Bulgarian army, they were forbidden to do so—with the most 
severe threats—because—as the Entente Governments declared— 
“They had reason to believe the Bulgarian army was mobilized 
against Turkey ” ! 

Having thus prepared the way for invasion, the overwhelming 
number of the Kaiser’s divisions had naturally no trouble in 
subduing the unfortunate country. 

Fully acquainted as it was with men and things in Bulgaria, 
the Berlin Government employed at Sofia the means most fitted 
to secure that country’s co-operation. Knowing that both 
sovereign and people had made treason a kind of national industry, 
appeal was made to their felonious and rapacious instincts. A 
little gold—the Bulgar statesmen do not hold themselves dear— 
and many promises sufficed to enrol that country in the service 
of Berlin. Identical means having already won to its cause 
Enver Pasha and the gang which ruled at Constantinople, 
the direct route uniting Germany and Asia Minor had thus, 
from the second year of the war, fallen under the former’s 
control. 

The years 1916 and 1917 continued the series of Germany’s 
military checks in the West—and that of her diplomatic victories 
in the East. While against the Franco-British armies she was 
unable to attain a ate one of her strategical objectives; while 
before Verdun she made the bloodiest of sacrifices to absolutely 
no purpose, and while on the Somme her battle front, which she 
deemed invulnerable, was hustled and thrown backward by 
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Haig’s and Pétain’s troops, she still methodically pursued the 
carrying out of her Eastern programme. 

Against Rumania, as against Serbia the year before, she was 
obliged to employ force; but in Russia she succeeded, by a 
ro le skilful propaganda, and by a long and _ patient 
campaign of corruption, in bringing about the total dissolution of 
that immense and formidable empire. 

It is needless to revert to the painful tragedy which was 
enacted in the region of the Lower Danube at the expense of 
Rumania. Deprived of every succour, betrayed by the Ministers 
of the Tsar, betrayed by the Revolutionary Government, betrayed 
again by that of the Soviets, which even joined its enemies, this 
gallant little nation had to submit, by the advice even of its 
Allies to the hard necessity of surrendering at discretion to the 
mercy of the victor—at once transformed into executioner. As 
to the Russian Empire, that former powerful Ally offered to the 
world the abject sight of substantially an entire people rushing 
headlong, under the crafty impulsion of Germany, towards the 
most shameful and ignoble servitude. 

Thus Germany, without having won a single victory over her 
principal adversaries, found herself, on the threshold of the fifth 
year of the war, with a strength augmented beyond anything that 
even in her most ambitious dreams she had dared to hope. Over 
the immense expanse of territory extending from Hamburg to the 
Aigean Sea and from the Black Forest to the remote steppes of 
Russia, the presence of the spiked helmet ensures everywhere the 
carrying out of the supreme will of the Imperial Master. Has 
not his principal ally been constrained to receive Prussian garrisons 
in the cities of his own empire? His regiments are scattered 
over the vast territory that once was the empire of Russia. His 
officers, commanding, in his name, in the palace of the Ruler at 
Sofia and in that of the Dictator of Constantinople, guarantee the 
fidelity (otherwise most doubtful) of these two allies. And, 
finally, at Bukarest and at Belgrade the unhappy people are 
crushed beneath the yoke of the invader. 

Everything that in the Near East represented the cause of the 
Entente has been swept away, annihilated. The power of the 
German Kaiser being thus solidly established there, his armies 
may fight henceforth for the conquest of universal empire. 

Therefore the diplomacy of the Allies cannot longer fail to 
recognize the importance of the questions of the Near East. It 
is time that they were convinced that, if it is in the West that the 
formidable struggle between the two civilizations is to be decided, 
it is the East itself that is the stake. It follows that, in order 
permanently to eliminate the danger—to-day more menacing than 
ever—of Teutonic domination over the world, the Allies must 
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destroy every vestige of German supremacy in the Orient, thrust- 
ing it back again behind the frontiers of the countries in which 
the German tongue prevails. 

Freedom of the Near East forms what might be called the 
negative portion of the programme, the carrying out of which is 
incumbent upon the Allied diplomacy, once the victory of their 
arms—which we await with unalterable confidence—permits them 
to dictate the terms of peace. 


If 


The positive portion of their programme consists, as we have 
already seen, in establishing in the world a rule of justice and 
liberty, and thus assuring the people against the risk of further 
wars. It is, indeed, the programme which the Prime Minister of 
Creat Britain has condensed into one of those concise formule 
in which he excels, summarizing the demands of the Allies in 
three words: Restitution, Reparation, Guarantees. 

The first two points of this programme do not lend themselves 
to discussion. Before entering into any negotiations, the Germans 
and their accomplices must make restitution of all the territory 
occupied by their armies, and must repair—or compensate 
for—-all the material and moral damage caused by their viola- 
tion of all laws, written or unwritten. It is otherwise as to the 
chapter of guarantees. This will require a minute study of many 
problems, and a deep knowledge of the laws which govern the 
course of history. In order that armed conflicts among the 
peoples may be avoided, their causes must be known. 

If the origin of the catastrophe which is now desolating man- 
kind be studied, it will be seen that it presents the characteristic 
example of a war which is due at once to all three of the principal 
causes which caused most great wars—-namely, Megalomania 
in a Ruler or Ruling Caste, the Balance of Power, the Principle 
of Nationalities. Germany, and Germany alone, bears this triple 
responsibility. Dominated by a caste, by a military oligarchy 
athirst for profitable conquest, she believed that the Balance of 
Power, which until then had ensured the peace of Kurope, had 
been broken to her advantage. Miscalculating the significance of 
the political struggles in France, where anti-militarism appeared 
—to superficial persons—to have made important progress ; 
reassured in regard to England, whose military organization he 
despised, and whose neutrality, besides, he believed to be pur- 
chasable ; counting, by a hardly explicable error, upon the 
support of Italy, of Rumania, and even of Japan: the Kaiser 
thought that he saw his way clear. Thus he was unable to resist 
the temptation to constitute himself the uncontested World- 
Master, and he assumed without hesitation the responsibility of 
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the most abominable crime for which any sovereign has been 
obliged to answer in the face of humanity. In his prideful blind- 
ness he believed also that he could oppose his will to the irresistible 
progress of history, seeking to stifle the ever-growing aspirations 
of the oppressed nationalities towards liberty and independence. 
This is the triple offence which the Allies must compel him to 
expiate, for it is precisely on these three points that must be 
based the terms of the programme which the Allied diplomacy 
must carry into effect. 

Its task, therefore, is well defined. In order that the complete 
victory of the Allied armies shall bear fruit, the peace negotiations 
must effect, on the one hand, the destruction of every vestige of 
German influence beyond the eastern frontiers of the German 
Empire; and, on the other : 

(1) The liberation of the oppressed nations from the yoke that 
is weighing upon them ; 

(2) The re-establishment of a stable political equilibrium 
among the Powers of the European continent; and 

(3) The destruction of the omnipotence of that Prussian 
military clique whose criminal ambition is a perpetual menace to 
the security of the States of Europe and the peace of the world. 


IV 

Concerning this last point we cannot share the hope of the 
Socialists who count upon the German people themselves to end the 
domination of the caste which is their accepted master. One would 
need to possess the astounding power of self-deception, coupled 
with the complete ignorance which characterizes the foreign 
politics of our Socialist theorists, in order to anticipate a spon- 
taneous movement on the part of the working class in Germany. 
The military oligarchy which rules at Berlin, and thence the whole 
of the empire, has held up to the eyes of the German people a 
glittering and magnificent dream of wealth and power which their 


. covetous instincts will never voluntarily renounce. The entire 


people are intoxicated with the words of their leaders, descriptive 
of the fabulous treasures of the Orient, which if they wim the war 
they will be allowed to pillage. 

In this lies the explanation of the blind submission of the German 
people to the ruling class. Accustomed to confide their destiny to 
the chiefs given them by a hierarchy dating back for several cen- 
turies, they welcomed the conflict with enthusiasm ; and from them 
they will not secede until after the cause for which they are fighting 
has been definitively lost. Doubtless the placing of responsibilities 

—after defeat—will involve a frightful reckoning ; but until then it 
would be in vain to attempt to show to the German people the 
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black abyss towards which the ambition of their leaders has been 
dragging them. One would need to have the imbecile self-sufficiency 
of a Trotsky to believe that his ridiculous grandiloquence could 
open such eyes. . 

President Wilson, in repeatedly declaring that he would never 
consent to treat with the German Government, backed by military 
force, as at present, has marked out the road which must be 
followed. Acting upon the precedents of 1815, when the monarchs 
of the Coalition refused to treat with the Emperor Napoleon, and 
of 1871, when Bismarck consented to treat with Thiers and Jules 
Favre, the Allies cannot take into consideration any offers of 
peace unless they emanate from qualified representatives of the 
German people. What guarantee, indeed, for the carrying out of 
any engagement entered into would be the word of men who have 
publicly proclaimed that they attribute to international treaties 
only the value of scraps of paper ? 

The problem of the re-establishment of a political equilibrium 
in Europe has been the subject of continuous consideration on 
the part of Western diplomacy ever since Prussia, by the three 
wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870, caused the balance to dip to her 
side. It is absurd to cherish the belief that Germany can be 
rendered innocuous by obliging her to limit her armaments, or 
by “ dis-annexing” the non-German provinces which she has 
taken from her neighbours by violence. For the German Empire, 
as it stands to-day, confronting the Allies, has tripled its military 
strength since the fateful days of August 1914. 

Austria-Hungary, in abdicating into the hands of the German 
Kaiser all power of volition, has become an integral part of the 
empire of the Hohenzollerns. Russia has disappeared—for 
many years to come—from the map of Europe. Rumania, despite 
a sham peace, and Serbia are under the heel of the German 
Divisions. Bulgaria and Turkey, under close surveillance, are 
continuing in their rdle of submissive lackeys. 

There is no longer anything to give pause to the Pan-Germanic 
ambition throughout this vast extent of territory, where reigns 
the Imperial will in uncontested sovereignty. 

It is, however, indispensable to the European equilibrium that 
the Entente create beyond the eastern frontiers of Germany a 
solid staying-point in support of its future political action. 

Of all the diplomatic questions which have been the subject 
of discussion in the Press and among statesmen, there is none 
assuredly which has brought into relief such complete incom- 
petence and also such criminal obstinacy on the part of the various 
schools of thought which claim favour with the public as that of 
the European equilibrium. But among the latter none is so blind, 
none so backward, and, unfortunately, none has been and is so 
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baleful as that which would treat Austria-Hungary with tolerant 
consideration, in the extravagant hope that the Hapsburg Empire 
would abruptly renew its youth and resuscitate its forfeited 
power and turn against Germany with the sole object of gratifying 
its ever-faithful friends in France and England. It is, indeed, 
high time that these latter ceased to make “ the wish the father 
to the thought,” to substitute their desire for that reality which 
is but too manifest. When will they accept the fact that Austria- 
Hungary to-day forms an integral part of the German Empire, 
and that their statesmen still permit it to figure separately on 
the map of Europe only in order to dupe the simple-minded, by 
making it perform certain tasks which they cannot or will not 
take upon themselves ? 

It was natural that, on the morrow of the humiliating defeat 
of Sadowa in 1866, Austria should appear as an obvious ally of 
the anti-Prussian policy. 

But it was from that very period that the dextrous diplomacy 
of Bismarck began to draw her into his political orbit. The 
Power which had already “ astonished Europe by its ingratitude 
towards its saviour’ succeeded in surpassing itself in the surprise 
which it gave to the world by its lack of resentment towards its 
conqueror. For since then the relation of master and servant 
established by the Iron Chancellor has only become more and 
more firm. Since her alliance with Germany, Austria-Hungary 
has no Jonger any individual policy. Can there be cited a single 
diplomatic move on her part which has not been dictated by the 
Berlin Government ? Was it not by the order of the Wilhelm- 
strasse that the knot of intrigue was tied which has whelmed the 
world in blood ? 

Emperor Wilhelm found no servitors in his own Empire more 
complaisant, more devoted in the accomplishment of the sinister 
task of July 1914 than a Tisza and a Forgach. One may vainly 
ask what is the basis of the persistent sympathy manifested 
among the Allies for this country, the Government of which plays 
the réle of lackey towards the German Kaiser and of executioner 
towards its own subjects of race other than German or Magyar, 
those precisely the freeing of whom constitutes the noblest part 
of our programme ? 

In place of Austria-Hungary, now completely and definitively 
domesticated by the Hohenzollerns, the gaze of our diplomatists 
is naturally turned towards Russia. Whatever may have been 
the service that the Franco-Russian Alliance has rendered to 
the cause of peace, it is superfluous to think now of counting 
upon a country which, for long years to come, has vanished 
from the political stage. Does this mean that defeat should 
be acknowledged and that the East should be definitively aban- 
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doned to the German influence and domination? Certainly 
not. But if this be so, then Entente diplomacy must enter 
resolutely upon new paths, and—breaking with its tradi- 
tional routine—abandon certain principles regarded hitherto as 
doubly sacred. The peoples upon whom the Western Powers 
may lean exist; they have given proof of the finest military 
qualities ; their institutions, frankly democratic, guarantee the 
continuity of their polity, and they have manifested, under most 
difficult circumstances, under most painful ordeals, an immutable 
attachment to Great Britain, to France, and to the principles for 
which the Allies are struggling. 

It is for Great Britain and France to render it possible for 
these peoples to become free and independent nations. 

Between the Theiss, the Danube, and the Black Sea there is 
an ancient and sturdy population which, with its racial purity, 
has conserved also its ancestral qualities. Of this people only 
74 millions inhabited free Rumania. Forty years of the most 
absurd policy, during which Great Britain, France, and the United 
States ceased to treat them with indifference only alternated with 
marks of malevolence, were not sufficient to drive them into the arms 
of Germany. Despite the immense influence which the latter had 
succeeded in acquiring in Rumania, despite the economic and finan- 
cial ties which had been established, in the day of peril she rose as 
one man to join her forces to those of the Allies. The sovereign 
himself, although bound by close kinship to the Imperial German 
dynasty, was the first to call his nation to combat, thus presenting 
an example of sacrifice that all acknowledge with respectful 
admiration. Circumstances to which it is needless now to revert 
rendered powerless this people’s army at the very moment when 
it was ready to renew the struggle. It is sufficient to note (what 
none dares deny) that Rumania went to the extreme of self- 
sacrifice, and that her fidelity to her Allies remains unshaken, 
despite the redoubled blows which fate has dealt her. The 
immense progress which this country has achieved on the high 
road of civilization, since it was freed from political dependence, 
the prodigious development of its resources, the order that 
reigns in its political and social life, the rapid growth of its 
population, bespeak for the Rumanian race a splendid future, 
provided it escapes from coils in which its enemies—who are 
also those of the Allies—-seek to strangle it. Rumania, great 
and strong, constituted as a democratic State which would 
embrace the fourteen millions of Latins in the Near East, would 
be logically the country destined to represent the policy of 
the Entente; she would continue thus faithfully to fulfil her 
historic mission, that which Trajan, the founder of the Roman 
colony of Dacia, had in view when he sent his legions towards 
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the Euxine Sea—that of serving as the advanced sentinel of 
Western civilization in the East. It is certain, on the other 
hand, that even when she shall have realized her aspirations 
towards national unity, Rumania alone will not be sufficiently 
strong to serve as a counterpoise to the Germanic Power and 
to render to the Allies the service which could be expected 
from the fifty millions of the Hapsburg monarchy or the one 
hundred and seventy millions which constituted the Russian 
Empire. Nor can it enter into the mind of any one that 
Rumania alone shall be charged with the duty of re-establish- 
ing the political equilibrium which Germany to her own advan- 
tage has succeeded in destroying. But by her more forward 
civilization, by the confidence which her past should inspire, 
she may form the nucleus of a political system the combined 
strength of which would be sufficient to command peace in the 
Orient. 

The ten million Magyars who, contrary to the rights of 
nations and thanks to the German cannon, have constituted 
themselves the executioners of the subjugated races, are 
bordered on the north by the Czechs, the Slovaks, and the Poles, 
and on the south by the Croats, the Slavonians, and the Serbs. 
The Serbs of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia find them- 
selves in exactly the same tragic situation as the Rumanians of 
Hungary, subject to a policy of systematic destruction. The day 
on which their dream of union with the kingdom of Serbia shall 
be realized will witness the entrance into political life of a second 
country, counting about eight millions of inhabitants. The rela- 
tions of Rumania and Serbia present the example, absolutely unique 
in history, of two States whose good neighbourliness has never 
been disturbed by war. A close alliance is more than ever neces- 
sary between these countries, which an identical fate and common 
misfortunes have drawn into a more intimate nearness. The 
value of the diplomatic action of a country is to be measured only 
by its military strength. The Rumanian and Serbian armies 
have been lately revealed to the world as yielding nothing to the 
bravest and most highly instructed troops. Consequently it is 
not in the least degree exaggerative to say that the diplomatic 
force and the armed force which these two countries, with their 
combined population of twenty-two millions, could furnish to the 
Allies would not be disdained even by the Kaiser, so prompt in 
the expression of his contempt. Around this strongly cemented 
alliance, besides, would gravitate those nations whom the Entente 
is solemnly pledged to render independent. No one can contest 
the statement that this federation of young and sturdy States— 
a federation the constitution of which depends entirely upon the 
will of the Entente, and more particularly of the British statesmen 
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—would replace advantageously an alliance with the Hapsburg 
Empire—-whose armies, when they are not brigaded with the 
German troops, know nothing but rout—or with Russia, whose 
rebirth may yet be delayed for half a century. 

The rare politicians who have taken up the problem of the 
constitution in the Orient of a force which should serve as a 
support for British policy are in favour of a Balkanic Alliance 
in which Bulgaria would also figure. The advocates of this 
thesis give proof of a very superficial judgment, or else of a 
complete misapprehension of the true situation in the Balkans. 
An alliance or a federation of the Balkan States can only be 
of value if it is based upon reciprocal confidence, international 
treaties having in fact no other guarantee than the honour of the 
contracting parties. For, up to the present, the apostles of the 
Society of Nations have not yet made known to us the secret of 
the provisions which should ensure it against the defection orthe 
felony of any one of the associates. How could Bulgaria, who 
has made treachery the basis of her politics, be compelled to keep 
her engagements? What statesman is there who would be so 
imprudent as to rely upon her signature? When the memory 
of the abominable betrayal of 1913 is still so recent, could Mr. 
Venizelos or Mr. Pasitch be asked to engage in this manner the 
future of the countries they are so wisely governing? The brief 
history of Bulgaria, which scarcely extends over forty years, is 
only a succession of treasonable acts. Freed from the Turkish 
yoke by Russia and Rumania, she immediately turned upon the 
Tsar-Liberator, while her Government openly encouraged plots 
against the life of King Charles of Rumania, the brilliant victor 
of Plevna. In 1885 she declared war against Serbia, who had 
fought side by side with the Russo-Rumanian liberators. 

Finally, her infamous aggression of 1913 against her brothers- 
in-arms preceded by only two years her action of June 1915. 
Having already signed a year previously the pact which made 
her the subaltern accomplice of Germany, she multiplied her 
protestations of friendship and her offers of service to France and 
England, thus proving in her own manner her gratitude towards 
the great and generous nation which still rings with the voice of 
Gladstone, when he denounced the “‘ Bulgarian atrocities.” 

An alliance of nations to which Bulgaria would be a party 1s 
impossible, not only because it would contain within itself the 
germ of its dissolution, but also because of the moral barrier 
which her unexampled cruelties towards the populations of Serbia, 
Macedonia, and the Dobruja have raised between her and them. 


Chaplets of infants’ hands worn as amulets (a fact duly attested 


by the International Red Cross) have placed Bulgaria under the 
ban of civilized nations. 
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The question of the re-establishment of the European equili- 
brium is closely bound up with the problem of the liberation of 
the oppressed nations. So absolutely do the war aims of the 
Allies accord, from these two points of view, that it is needless to 
revert to them here. Peace, the durable establishment of which 
is the primary desire of the Allies, can only be assured if the 
nations actually under the foreign yoke achieve their legitimate 
aspirations towards independence. So long as the Czechs or the 
Southern Slavs, the Poles or the Rumanians, the Slovaks or the 
Italians, shall not have broken the bonds which the Austrians 
and the Hungarians have imposed upon them, the ferment of war 
will continue to trouble the political life of the world, and the 
conflict will again be relighted, bringing a return of the frightful 
disasters which we have now before our eyes. 

But can it be hoped that the Allied diplomacy will have the 
courage to look in the face the problems which thus present 
themselves ? Can it bring itself to abandon its superannuated 
system of half-measures, its timidity, and its routine? The doom, 
“ Delenda Austria !”’ must be pronounced by it, however hard that 
may be for the essentially traditional spirit of the diplomatists. 
We believe we have demonstrated that the dilemma is as clear 
as it is inexorable. If Austria-Hungary, in her present form, 
survives the war, she will be nothing else than the prolongation 
of the empire of the Hohenzollerns, of which she will double the 
power, so that no political equilibrium—the primordial guarantee 
of peace-—will be possible. The nations that she expects to keep, 
with the aid of Prussian garrisons, under an iron rule, cannot accept 
this oppression, even though it be maintained by gallows and courts 
martial. The Rumanians and Serbs especially, so hardly oppressed 
by Magyar barbarism, will not renounce their dream of national 
unity. To keep them beneath the yoke, the Allies themselves 
would have to assume the odious rdle of accomplices of their 
executioners, closing their eyes to the flagrant savagery of the 


" measures of repression that are employed against them. Such is 


their force of development, increasing daily with the civilization 
that has awakened in their hearts as to the instinct of national 
consciousness, that sooner or later it would burst forth with a 
violence that would plunge the whole world anew into a catas- 
trophe equal to the present horrors. 

A struggle for a just cause is characterized by the fact that it 
carries with it its own recompense. The combat which the Allies 
are maintaining demonstrates the truth of this affirmation in a 
peremptory fashion. Having inscribed on their banner the defence 
of liberty and justice, they have pledged themselves to destroy 
the power of the empires of prey which, taking advantage of their 
greater strength, have reduced the feebler nations to merciless 
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slavery. By giving to all, big and little, the right to an indepen- 
dent national existence, they will have called into political life a 
category of States which, in response to the merest signal, will 
become valuable allies. But—notably for the British Empire— 
the advantages will not cease with the durable establishment of 
a general peace. The creation of States, politically linked with 
its own future, will assure to it solid supports upon which to 
lean, indispensable to the security of its vast Oriental domain— 
Egypt as well as India, fabulous countries that have so long 
excited in the past the jealousy and the covetousness of 
its rivals—will be sheltered thenceforth from hostile enterprise. 
Furthermore, if British commerce will but decide to follow 
diplomacy in its new departure (which we hope will become a 
fact), and will not fear to adopt the modern methods wherein 
Germany has so greatly succeeded, it will find in these Eastern 
alliances a unique opportunity for the distribution of its wares. 

The political utility which may be afforded to England by the 
development of a great and powerful Rumania is only com- 
parable to the immense economic profit which she may derive 
therefrom. British industry and British commerce with Rumania, 
which is nothing to-day, but which thirty-five years ago exceeded 
that of all other countries combined, will find there a vast and 
most favourable field of activity, whether in aiding this young 
kingdom to exploit the marvellous riches of its soil and its subsoil, 
or in constituting themselves the furnishers of every species of 
manufactures. These results, upon which depend the security 
and the happiness of future generations, are at the present hour 
subject to the issue of the gigantic struggle of the nations in 
arms. On every field at the commencement of the war the 
advantage belonged to the enemy, who unloosed its horrors only 
after having assured himself of the crushing superiority of his 
military and diplomatic preparation. 

Prodigies of devotion, of desperate toil, of fevered activity, 
and of skill have been required to establish an equality of strength 
on the battle front. To attain the same end when arrives the 
day of diplomatic warfare, it will be enough that the responsible 
statesmen shall be acquainted in all their details with the complex 
and delicate problems which will constitute the subject-matter of 
negotiation. 

Thus only can the victory of our arms give security to suffering 
humanity and assure that the sacrifices of the present generations 
will serve to guarantee the peace of the generations of the future. 


A Foreign Diplomat 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORM 
THE POSITION OF MATHEMATICS 


A DISTINGUISHED writer has lately likened the position of classics 
in the educational world to cancer eating into the vitality of 
schoolboy life, and stated that they block the w ay to all progress. 
“Classical teaching sticks like cancer in the school time-table, 
blocking it up and distorting all other teaching.” We may or 
may not agree with this trenchant saying, but at least there can 
be no doubt that classics so dominate the school outlook that 
it is difficult to get other subjects adequately considered. Ac-- 
cording to the memorandum published in the early part of 1916, 
and signed by many distinguished men of science, “ of the thirty- 
five largest and best known public schools thirty-four have 
classical head masters.” In spite of many opportunities, this 
preponderance has not been altered in the interval. People 
therefore must love to have it so; but the result of this 
monopoly is important and far-reaching. First, no subject in 
the school curriculum except classics can be considered from any 
position to which executive power is attached; secondly, no 
subject except classics can be considered by any of these head 
masters with any experience of teaching it, or of its value as a 
factor in education, or of what will be the effect upon the general 
intellectual level of any changes made in it. If changes in the 
curriculum other than classical are made, they are generally due 
to outside pressure and lack the expert knowledge and guidance 
of the head master. It seems to be regarded as certain, and 
there is no reason to suppose this is wrong, that if a master is a 
distinguished classic he will not be narrow in his views as to the 
educational value of all other subjects; I cannot see why this 
should not be equally true as regards experts in other subjects. 
Distinction in one subject does not imply narrowness with regard 
to another. 

I should like to state the case for the consideration of the 
position of mathematics in any reconstructed syllabus of edu- 
cation. It has been said, and rightly, that mathematics is 
sadly neglected by the upper classes, i.e. by the public schools. 
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Though the days which Lord Redesdale recalls, in his Memoirs, 
of the Eton of his time, are as dead as the dodo and with as little 
prospect of resurrection, when “ Mr. Stephen Hawtrey could not 
get an answer to any mathematical question which he asked,” 
yet it is obvious from the records of the successful candidates 
for entrance scholarships to Oxford and Cambridge, for the Royal 
Engineers, for the Indian and Higher Civil Service examinations, 
and from the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos lists that mathematics 
do not flourish at the.public schools. The leaders of scientific 
thought in England do not come from these schools; and not 
only is this to the detriment of the schools’ prestige, but—and 
this is far more important—it is a loss to the unity and strength 
of the national life: it is not well that any subject which is 
generally recognized as of educational value should be more or 
less disregarded by any section of the community: this is to 
keep up the segregation of the classes, the greatest danger which 
confronts our national life at the present time. The responsibility 
of every school of importance is too great to allow of its inability 
to compete successfully in higher mathematical examinations to 
be regarded with indifference. 

A joint committee of the Head Masters’ Conference and of 
the Association of Preparatory Schoolmasters has lately issued a 
memorandum dealing with the teaching of mathematics: if it is 
to be regarded as a pronouncement upon the methods of teaching 
and of the value of this subject, it would have gained more in 
value had it been signed by some of the head masters of the 
great day schools or provincial grammar schools, in which the 
standard of mathematics as a wh is generally much in advance 
of that in the public schools. 

What is the function of mathematics in any educational 
scheme, and what right has it to occupy so large a portion of 
the working hours of every schoolboy’s life ? 

I start with this as an educational axiom, that school work 
is primarily meant to be a training, and that its purpose is to 
keep alive and develop the higher possibilities of the human 
spirit. We had become so blinded by the commercial success 
of the German organization, by the ingenuity of their applications 
of scientific discoveries, that we were fast learning to believe 
that our education was inferior to theirs, we were beginning to 
think that they were the leaders of the world in knowledge and 
power; we had seen and weighed their materialism and found 
it both pleasant to the eye and of goodly weight in the balance 
of things which seemed to matter ; we had seen that their schools 
and universities made the German men efficient machines, capable 
linguists, enterprising in push, powerful in their ability to adapt 
scientific facts and formule to articles of commercial utility and 
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practical value; we had seen them taking their cheap wares, 
shoddy though they often were, into many lands with the bag- 
man’s acumen and docility and servility; we had seen them 
become rich beyond the dreams of Monte Cristo in an incredibly 
short time, and we forgot or did not know that a nation organized 
to this extent is a nation spiritually dead. But the war has 
recalled our thoughts, recalled them with startled feelings to the 
hard question, “ What shall it profit a man or a nation if it gain 
the whole world and lose its own soul?”’’ We are fighting to kill 
that spirit of materialism which is the very ideal of German 
education; and which is the incarnation of the standard of 
utility. And it is just because mathematics is a subject which 
can so easily be turned to a debased ideal, as if it had only to 
serve the purpose of commercial utility, that it is important to 
consider what is really its purpose in education and its educational 
value. 

There is an old story which, if not true, is at any rate ben 
trovato, and which is worth remembering. When Euclid was 
delivering his lectures in Alexandria a lad, who had just begun 
geometry, asked him, “ What do [ gain by learning all this 
stuff?” Euclid with splendid scorn made his slave give the 
boy some coppers, “Since,” said he, “he must make a profit 
out of what he learns.” If he were teaching in many a 
school to-day there would be no need for the slave with a bag 
of copper. For materialism is in the ascendant, and a false 
standard of utility is abroad. ‘‘ Boys do not come to school to 
learn how to get on well in life, but how to spend their leisure 
moments in which they are not trying to get on,” wrote Bishop 
Creighton ; certain it 1s that the man who does nothing because 
he has nothing to do is quite uneducated and likely to become, 
if not vicious, at least contemptible. In the crisis through which 
education is now passing, it is well to have the issue to which we 
are tending definitely before us ; during the past ten years many 
changes have been made in the teaching of mathematics, nearly 
all with the end in view of introducing the boy to snippets of 
practical utility in several subjects, and I cannot but wonder 
whether we are justified in spending six or seven hours a week 
for eight or nine years of a schoolboy’s life in a subject which 
now gives little training and does not contribute its quota to the 
“turning of the soul towards the light.” Are we concentrating 
our endeavours as much upon the material world as formerly 
we went beyond it? Are we trying to Germanize mathematics, 
obsessed with the idea of utility? The divorce of mathematics, 
as of any other subject of school education, from all idealism is 
just as likely to debase the national character as the pursuit of 
material wealth as the summum bonum. 
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In this consideration I am at once confronted with the state- 
ment, “‘ Mathematics is required for examinations and therefore 
must be taught.” I would beg to dispute altogether the logical 
sequence of the “therefore.” Are we to teach for examinations 
or to examine what has been taught, or, in other words, are 
examinations to govern education or to be its handmaid? It 
seems to me an entirely false, wickedly false, view of a school- 
master’s work that he should be mainly interested in turning out 
boys who shall be able to pass the right examination at the right 
moment. This view has almost swamped elementary education 
and has had a disastrous effect upon the loss of intellectual life 
in many schools. After long experience, and experience in two 
different types of school, I am confident that where examinations 
play the larger part there is the lower standard of education in 
the best sense of the term. It is the improvement of the mind 
chiefly which makes the difference between man and man and 
gives one a real superiority over another, and the examination 
mania, with its poor outlook, its lack of vision, its paltry standard 
of intellectual effort has much to answer for in the terrible reckon- 
ing which we are paying to-day. Mr. Fisher, the Minister of Edu- 
cation, has set up a Committee to co-ordinate examinations, to 
reduce their number, and I hope also to bring those that remain 
more within the power of those who teach. One thing seems 
clear, that examiners ought not to continue in their office in the 
same examination for more than two consecutive years, if there 
is to be any freshness in the questions and an absence of the 
stereotype in the work. Nothing has contributed more to the 
loss of intellectual ideals in school life than the segregating of 
boys into classes which specialize in the questions set in e Jeme ntary 
examinations : this is not education, but the very negation of it: 
it is to belittle the whole conception of duty which is not unfelt 
in the wider life beyond the walls of school. It has been said 
“that ‘limitation of output’ is a disastrous policy, and it is not 
confined to one section of the community.” Examinations must 
follow teaching, not lead it. 

So I return to the consideration of the purpose of teaching 
mathematics. I take it that the special characteristics which 
it fulfils in any general scheme of education—i.e. of mental 
training—may be placed under several headings. 

First, there is the development of the imagination. 

Secondly, the training of the logical faculty, the deduction 
from law. 

Thirdly, the training of a sense of style, of accuracy and power 
of observation. 

Fourthly, the teaching of precision in the use of language. 

To the mere acquisition of facts and formule very little value 
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can be attached, the subject has a larger part to play than the 
communication of knowledge. 

It is perhaps not sufficiently recognized that the development 
of imagination is no Jess important than that of reason, and it 
is in this respect that Jnglish education seems to have failed ; 
the war and the era precedent to the war have revealed this ; 
we lacked the imagination which enabled us to see the standpoint 
of others. Was it not a total absence of imagination which made 
us blind to the meaning of the long years of German preparation ? 
[s it not lack of imagination which is a great contributory factor 
in industrial unrest and social divisions, lack of the imagination 
necessary to see each other’s point of view? Is not this responsible 
for many of our mistakes of foresight, of strategy, of — 
during the war? Any change in our educational ideal which, s 
far from strengthening the development of imagination, a 
stitutes the mechanical for the intellectual, which looks primarily 
to the “thing done which takes the eye and has the price ” 
rather than to the endeavour, unsuccessful though it be, is, I 
believe, disastrous to any true progress, and disastrous to those 
ideals which have separated the spirit of English education from 
that of Germany and have been its strength for six hundred years. 

And it is because | believe it has resulted in a loss of power 
in the development of imagination that I regret the abolition of 
the Euchd regime and the type of mathematics which went 
with it. We have substituted a different type, the value of which 
to the average boy it is worth while to consider. 

The underlying thought of the revolution was something to 
this effect. It was very often found that the ability in logical 
development, in manipulative skill, in constructive sagged wv ich 
had been strengthened during many years of training, aided by 

natural aptitude, small though that might be, was in very many 
cases incommunicable, and men argued that mathematics as 
then taught was unsuitable to boys, that it inspired no enthusiasm 
and created no desire: and a new type of mathematics in which 
things of the mind were put into the background and things of the 
sense into the front was substituted. Materialism became 
stronger. Abstract thoughts and combinations which had exer- 
cised a wonderful fascination for some minds were largely 
abolished to make way for wooden blocks, slide rules, and 
measuring callipers. What has been the result? The enthusiasm 
for the latter is no greater than for the former, and herein lies the 
positive harm which the change has worked, so far as boys are 
trained to rely only upon experience, imaginative powers cease 
to be cultivated, logical development and ability to generalize is 
off the lines upon which they have been taught. In a class of 
eighteen boys of average age fifteen to sixteen, I have known 
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them measure the circumference and diameter of a halfpenny, 
a penny, and discs of various size, divide the former measurement 
by the latter and get answers of varying degrees of accuracy, 
and in a week’s time be quite unable to give any approximate 
answer to the question when stated in general terms, “ How 
many times is the measure of the diameter of a circle contained in 
that of its circumference ?”’ This realm of fact upon which they 


are made to concentrate has little contact with thought, it inspires ° 


no originality in thought, and it does a considerable amount of 
positive harm by setting up a mental antagonism to any theoretic 
work, in which lies the real strength of mathematical training ; it 
is mere mechanical work, and mechanism, so far from attracting, 
actually repels intelligence: it does not seem to satisfy any of 
the conditions which justify the retention of mathematics for 
such a long period in any school time-table. 

[t is worth while to look at the new mathematics from another 
standpoint. A subject which plays a more prominent part than 
formerly in every mathematical syllabus is elementary trigono- 
metry: boys are taught to solve triangles, find the height of an 
inaccessible object, or the bearing of a distant landmark, under 
certain simple conditions, and they do this ad nauseam, so that 
in giving evidence before a joint committee of the Head Masters’ 
Conference and the representatives of the War Office, a professor 
at Woolwich stated that nearly all boys passing into the Academy 
—I am referring to a date some little time before August 1914— 
seemed to regard the solving of triangles as the whole of trigono- 
metry, and deprecated the fact that the subject was useless to 
them except in this limited way; they could not apply it with 
any intelligence to any problem of the most elementary character 
—in other words, that the subject had ceased to be of any educa- 
tional value. It may fairly be urged, Why not teach trigonometry 
differently, so that the solving of triangles shall be merely an 
incident ? and my answer to that is that the concrete ousts the 
abstract, our tendency is to drill rather than to inspire, to give 
easy smatterings rather than to develop law. 

The same lack of spiritual activity could be illustrated by the 
consideration of the position which elementary geometry now 
occupies in a boy’s training. When the Euclid regime disappeared 
the charm of the simplicity of his style, and the pleasure of his 
step-by-step logic, were replaced by the measuring of angles and 
triangles, the drawing of lines and circles ; no objection whatever 

can be made to the concrete in its rightful place, it must precede 
the abstract, but what if it replaces the abstract altogether, as 
it has done to such a large extent ? This is no training in imagi- 
native effort, or in that capacity for criticism which is willing to 
examine the accuracy of results. I have known boys brought up 
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on a long course of this practical work find the square root of 7 
by their rulers and protractors to be 5°23 centimetres, and leave 
their result quite satisfied. Truly is a principle of intelligence 
said to be worth ten thousand eyes! 

I am of course not thinking of the specialist, but of the educa- 
tion of the average boy, and the sooner it is recognized that 
seven or eight hours a week spent by him at scraps of mathematical 
subjects which have no intrinsic value, and which satisfy few or 
none of the conditions of intellectual training, and which do not 
alter a boy’s attitude to intellectual effort, the sooner will it be 
possible to approach the solution of the congested time-table 
problem, and perhaps do far more, foster the growth of a truer 
spirit in education which will realize the dignity of that power 
of patient hard work which is so admirable in the Germans ; 
holidays, amusements, things of the sense, have usurped its 
place. 

In this connexion I would then put forward a suggestion, 
that for very many boys, the average boys, the study of mathe- 
matics should end at a much earlier age than at present. I doubt 
whether it is worth while to continue it in most cases after boys 
have left their preparatory schools. It is in these schools that 
the practical measurement should be done, and if boys are by 
nature and ability unable to do more, let the fact be fully recog- 
nized. I would limit their work to arithmetic, a certain amount 
of geometrical drawing to make them familiar with the size of 
angles, compass bearings, graphic work, and such like, and with 
just enough algebra to familiarize them with generalized arith- 
metical principles, but why continue dull mechanical toil whether 
it deals with logarithms or the formule of mechanics? I have 
talked with several masters from different kinds of schools and 
have found a surprising uniformity of agreement with the view 
just expressed: as things are, a much desired reform would be 
to abolish mathematics altogether, other than the little just 
mentioned, as part of the compulsory work of all boys. The 
mathematics of the old school tried to lift them to the proud 
height of a new world, the new bids them to build upon 
experience, and offers no bright vistas to the mental vision. 

This suggestion is new in detail rather than in principle. For 
many years Oxford has asked for little more from the non- 
specialists who enter the University ; the mathematics required 
for Responsions are arithmetic, a little algebra or geometry. 
My idea is to limit the mathematical work of the average boy 
to less than this; to carry out the idea presupposes a reform in 
examinations, that is essential. 

Another change which seems to me desirable is to make lectures 
on fundamental principles play a larger part in school work than 
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at present, on mechanics, mechanical powers, astronomy, ete. 
It would be harder for the master, but it might stimulate more 
desire for self-education, which is so important. The Sisyphean 
task of correcting and doing long exercises of pattern examples 
offers no vision beyond the school horizon, no prospect on to 
unknown hills, fine things to be seen and heard and done. Here 
is a delightful picture of Faraday lecturing before a youthful 
audience. ‘‘ Mr. Faraday used to keep his children so charmingly 
and brilliantly listening and watching for an hour, and no one who 
witnessed that truly beautiful spectacle of a sage surrounded by 
happy sparkling faces of children could think any teaching of school- 
masters worth mentioning. There could never be in any school 
such a teacher. The remembrance of him as he appeared in those 
hours is delightful and unique.” But there have been great 
teachers even among schoolmasters, such a one must have been 
Prince Lee—* the greatest,’ as I believe said the revered Bishop 
Westcott, “among the great teachers of his time.’ His pupils 
were his fellow-workers, he made them feel that in all learning 
boys must be not so much receptive as active, and that they only 
learn who think. Here perhaps is the gist of the whole matter 
—they only learn who think. But as day after day the average 
boy goes into his classroom to use his ruler and compasses, or 
to work by formule, what possible good can it be to him educa- 
tionally if it does not increase his mental activity, or contribute 
to the wealth of his ideas, or enlarge his knowledge of man or 
of nature ? 

I have written with my thoughts centred upon the average 
boy, and advocated a step towards the solution of the congested 
time-table problem so far as he is concerned, in so far as the 
great majority is concerned. But in the case of the one boy 
who shows mathematical ability and who has experienced the joy 

“ of seeing the next step,” and who is so often now being sacrificed 
in the wish to keep the many employed, let him follow his bent 
to the fullest extent. For him there is no better mental training, 
none which is so stimulating and so responsive to effort, none 
which helps him to see more clearly the conclusion of the whole 
matter, whether it is a problem in science, in law, or in com- 
mercial life. Many years ago when Dr. Routh, the famous 
mathematical coach at Cambridge, who had trained every Senior 
Wrangler and men at the top of the Tripos list for nearly thirty 
consecutive years, was nearing the end of his career, a number 
of his old pupils met together to do him honour. It was a 
memorable gathering in the beautiful Peterhouse Combination 
room: it was not so remarkable for the great number of dis- 
tinguished mathematicians as for the evidence of the power of 
mathematics as a training and education, in the case of the boys 
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who could profit by it, and I venture to think that no other 
school subject could have furnished such evidence in any like 
degree. There were men at the top of every profession—except 
the scholastic; why should it be regarded as impossible for an 
able mathematician to rise in that profession alone ?—there 
were Judges galore, distinguished (.C.’s, men eminent in medicine 
and science, specialists whose names were household words in 
every profession and walk of life. These were the men who as 
boys had been “ able to see the next step,” and who are now in 
many schools being sacrificed to the average boy ; they had felt 
the growing power which is engendered by abstract reasoning, 
and the joy in creative effort, the greatest joy in life. Let 
mathematics primarily be for educating the human mind and 
not merely for instruction, or let it make way for some other 
subject which can play a larger part in deepening the intellectual 
life and in enforcing the moral value of intellectual effort. 


C. H. P. Mayo 


GREAT BRITAIN’S ENTRY INTO 
THE GREAT WAR 


I. SHARPERS AND “SOFTIES” 


THE circumstances surrounding the entry of England into the 
Great War—or, to be technical, that of Great Britain—which 
carried with it the British Empire, will for all time arouse keen 
speculation and profound interest because of the decisive impor- 
tance of that event. If anything stands out clear in the short, 
sharp crisis of 1914 it is the unshakeable conviction of the Prussian 
Government that the Pacificist Cabinet of this country could be 
ignored and flouted because so wedded to peace as to be mentally, 
morally, and physically incapable of making war. Even should 
the impossible happen, and England intervened, she would be too 
late to count because her Politicians had practised as well as 
preached their doctrine, and reduced us to a military nullity. We 
cannot affect surprise that Wilhelm II and his advisers should 
have mistaken Downing Street for the British Empire, and have 
regarded the enervated atmosphere of Whitehall and Westminster 
as symptomatic of the state of a nation which Pan-Prussian 
pamphleteers had been encouraged to compare with Spain in her 
decadence, while the lusty young Empire born at Versailles in 1871 
was likened to the England of the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. 
It was only in their eyes a question of the date on which the 
British Fleet would go the way of the invincible Armada. Prussian 
arrogance has eyes for what it wishes to see. That it blundered 
concerning the England of King George excites even less amazement 
to-day than at the time, as that blunder has been repeated 
in the case of the United States, which Berlin and Potsdam rashly 
assumed would put up with infinite insult because the Americans 
were so absorbed in “ money-grubbing” that national interests 
and national honour had ceased to be serious factors in determining 
national policy. 

Pan-Prussians know better now concerning both countries. 
We can only comprehend their former blindness if we realize that 
there were active local Potsdam Parties on each side of the Atlantic 
with tentacles in Berlin, who in their zeal to work overtime for 
the King of Prussia proved to be that potentate’s undoing. Great 
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Britain suffered immeasurable humiliation at the hands of these 
marplots throughout the incubation of the Great War, particularly 
during the years 1911-1914, when our foreign policy underwent 
a grievous relapse, largely because Sir Edward Grey insisted on 
regarding his friend Lord Haldane as the expert par excellence 
upon Germany, and preferred his amiable advice that Europe 
had nothing to fear from Germany except her superior Kultur, 
to the sounder and more robust counsel of those officials in his 
own Department who had made a serious study of German policy 
and understood her methods. Our gifted Liberal Imperialists 
brought us to the edge of catastrophe and almost plunged us into 
the abyss. They were weak vessels, and there were worse men 
behind them. Nothing will persuade me, although it irritates a 
certain proportion of the readers of the National Review to hear 
it, that Sir Edward Grey was ever animated by other than good 
intentions. But as much cannot be truly said of all his colleagues, 
some of whom, not content with betraying national interests, 
intrigued in the Press and elsewhere against their own Foreign 
Minister. I remember, e.g. hearing at the time on good authority 
that even when Sir Edward Grey—who was no longer the man 
he had been and had lost his grip of the European situation— 
screwed himself up to warn the German Ambassador in London 
(Prince Lichnowsky) on July 29 that Great Britain must not be 
relied upon to stand aside were France attacked by Germany, 
that an emissary from the Potsdam Party in the Cabinet—whether 
authorized or not I cannot say, though I have my suspicions— 
took upon himself to convey an intimation to the German Govern- 
ment that Sir Edward Grey’s warning need not be taken seriously, 
as he would never be able to carry the Cabinet with him in a 
war policy. Careful readers of the British Diplomatic correspon- 
dence cannot fail to note the steady weakening in British diplo- 
macy between this fateful day and Black Saturday (August 1). 
That Mr. Gerard, late American Ambassador in Berlin, was like- 
wise stabbed in the back by his own compatriots is clear from 
his complaint in his book, which will remain a standard work on 
the war, that his warnings to the Berlin Government concerning 
submarines and other matters were discounted by Potsdam 
Americans, who went “ on their own,” so to speak, to the German 
Foreign Office with the information that President Wilson neither 
would nor could make good Mr. Gerard’s threats, which might, 
therefore, be safely ignored, as they were. Surely the democracies 
on both sides of the Atlantic, now that we have finally decided 
to discard ‘‘ secret diplomacy,” are entitled to know the names 
of those Judas Iscariots who have on their souls the double guilt 
that can never be washed out of betraying two countries—the 
one to which they owed everything and the one of which they 
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had constituted themselves the toadies. Prussians must be 
anxious to remember some of these folk in their prayers. Their 
memories are dear to the Fatherland Party. 

There have so far been no disclosures from Berlin at the 
expense of the members of the various local Potsdam Parties 
abroad, some of whom have assuredly given hostages to fortune 
and compromised themselves by leaving “ scraps of paper ’” in 
the hands of the crafty and unscrupulous diplomats in which 
they were so much clay. Disclosures may, however, be expected 
at moments most inconvenient to the Allies. The National Review 
has continually urged, though so far unsuccessfully, that the only 
course for any British victims of von Kiihlmann’s or kindred 
trickery is to make a clean breast of it before there is any hostile 
exposure. It is the least amende that can be made by British 
politicians or journalists who so far forgot themselves in their 
morbid “love of peace” as to put themselves in the power of 
the Mailed Fist. In the light of many strange occurrences in 
France and the United States, with some of which the name of 
Bernstorff, with others those of Bolo and Caillaux, are associated, 
it would be singular to the point of being “ unthinkable” that 
all the British intriguers who were openly and unblushingly—or 
secretly—playing Germany’s game until August 3, 1914—or even 
later—successfully covered up their tracks, leaving no evidence 
that a desperate and determined enemy might use for blackmailing 
purposes. It is unfortunate that cheap sensation-mongers, none 
of whom afforded any help in the days when spade-work was 
cruelly wanted to keep the British end up against the Prussian 
octopus, should nowadays “‘ queer the pitch ”-by accusing British 
Ministers of offences of which they are incapable and which help 
them by confounding all criticism. As Mr. Asquith recognizes : 

When the day of account comes and the tribunal is opened and judgment is to 
be pronounced, we shall all, each in his own measure, some, I agree, with a greater 
measure and some with less, have to bear our share of responsibility. (Mr. Asquith, 
Prime Minister, House of Commons, July 26, 1916.) 

The responsibilities of the Prime Minister of 1914 and his 
principal colleagues are sufficiently serious. Some deliberately 
shut their eyes to what they did not wish to see; some knew 
and funked. Others were treacherous both to their colleagues 
and to their country, and resolved to scuttle whenever Germany 
went on the warpath, thus violating what they now regard as 
a sacred obligation. These offences will be adjudicated upon at 
the bar of history, and the sayings of every one of the Twenty 
who composed the Asquith Cabinet before the event, as well as 
their doings at the crisis and subsequently, will be meticulously 
scrutinized. Lord Haldane’s pronouncements on Anglo-German 

relations from the days of Agadir to those of Armageddon will 
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not improbably be “ set subjects” in Historical Triposes towards 
the close of this century, and fellowships as well as scholarships 
may be awarded for original research in Lord Beauchamp’s career, 
especially concerning the forgatherings at his lordship’s memorable 
breakfasts in Belgrave Square, as also his Potsdam propaganda 
at various clubs in Pall Mall on or about Black Saturday. The 
rdle of Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns is known to the world, 
which is, however, in the dark as to the respective parts of Mr. 
L. V. Harcourt, Mr. Runciman, and one or two others of whom 
unflattering opinions have been ascribed to Lord Morley and Mr. 
John Burns. 

I would appeal to the Excitables—however futile it may be— 
not to spoil a crisis that all should combine to clear up in the 
public interests by suggesting that Mr. Asquith received a monthly 
stipend from the German Reptile Fund paid by Sir Edgar Speyer, 
or that Lord Haldane had an ever-increasing stake in Krupps. 
That so many of their compatriots should think ill of these great, 
wise, and eminent men surprises no one except themselves and 
their claques. In discussing Mr. Asquith’s dolce far niente before 
the war in another connexion, I once ventured to recall the fate 
of “ Don’t Care.” ‘The late Prime Minister was lax in his friend- 
ships, being like most other prominent politicians a deplorable 
judge of men, and apparently having little sense of the dignity 
that was due to 10 Downing Street, which was allowed to become 
the rendezvous of persons who did no good to their hosts and 
conveyed a bad impression of the hub of the universe. Mr. 
Asquith drifted towards disaster under unattractive auspices. 
He was not personally corrupt, though like other Prime Ministers 
he was accessible to the wrong people, especially international 
financiers whose “spiritual home” lay across the Rhine, and 
who, for some mysterious reason that no one has ever been able 
to explain, acquired in the days of Queen Victoria a prescriptive 
right of entrée after Cabinet Councils, as we learnt from the familiar 
announcement in old days: “ After yesterday’s Cabinet Council 
Lord Rothschild was received by the Prime Minister ’—Mr. 
Gladstone or Lord Salisbury as the case might be. Mr. Asquith 
perpetuated this pernicious practice with a lower grade of financiers 
who were even more anxious to secure the “ Honours” of this 
country than those of their own. It enrages some people to 
concede this much to the late Premier, but I believe him to have 
been clean in money matters, though tolerant of those who were 
not, and always ready to wink at a colleague’s malpractice. It 
was equally unfortunate for him as for the country that persons 
who passed for being his friends gave a different impression in 
order to enhance their own importance. Lord Haldane’s case is 
still simpler. He developed a positively childish vanity after he 
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became a Cabinet Minister in November 1905—after a modest 
life of forty-nine years. The German Emperor, who had genius 
in spotting the besetting sin of the British—and the Americans— 
realized his opportunity when he first met Lord Haldane, and 
completely turned his head by a few cheap flatteries, so that the 
“dear Kaiser,” as he described him, became a fetish with the 
British Schopenhauer, and the rest followed. That is the true 
and most charitable explanation of his fall from the Haldane who 
played a patriot’s part during the South African War to the 
pious pilgrim of Potsdam who exhausted himself as an apostle 
of Kultur, and on his own evidence was taken completely by 
surprise when the Kaiser shed his false and hypocrit-cal mask in 
1914, though the same failing that placed the ex-Lord Chancellor 
at the disposal of Wilhelm II nowadays necessitates his represent- 
ing himself as a pre-war Cassandra who could not get a hearing 
from a stone-deaf country. 

Those of us who reject the wilder theories generated by the 
war of the bewildering ineptitude of our Statesmen during the 
closing hours of July and the opening hours of August 1914 are 
nevertheless disquieted by the sinister fact that, although the 
German Government has learnt something of this country as of 
the United States, there is one thing they steadily refuse to 
learn. Our Fighting Men no longer have mud thrown at them 
in the German Press j ir treatment in German 
camps, especially in out-of-the-way places—but so far British 
statesmanship has failed to impress the Powers-that-Be in Berlin, 
and all available evidence goes to show that come what may, at 
sea, on land, or in the air, the enemy are confident of being able 
even at the twelfth hour to retrieve the fortunes of the Fatherland 
by superior cunning in Council. We must not only think of the 
German General Staff as exclusively a military machine. It has a 
political Department called “ the German Government,” and when 
the former fails the latter predominates. Those “ peace offensives,” 
of which we hear so much, are no less operations of war than move- 
ments in the field, and are conducted with at least as much 
expectation of success. The German official world is doubtless 
becoming apprehensive concerning Washington—where opinion 
is visibly hardening. It is, therefore, unflattering to British 
national amour-propre that Pan-Prussians of ev ery variety: 
Biilows, the Hertlings, the von Kiihlmanns, the Bethmann- 
Hollwegs, the Bernstorffs, the Wolf Metternichs, and, in fact, 
the whole posse comitatus of discredited diplomats—should still 
rely on circumventing British “ softies,” as they were described 
in the German Press. Herr Erzberger of the Pan-Prussian Centre 
Party has given us to understand that he could twist Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Robert Cecil round his little finger in half an hour’s 
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conversation. Herr Scheidemann, the Pan-Prussian Socialist, is 
equally positive that he can do what he pleases with Mr. Arthur 
Henderson—an opinion that is corroborated by every action and 
every utterance of the latter. In a word, those who pull the 
strings in Pan-Prussia remain rooted in the conv iction that if 
the worst should come to the worst they can “ get at” Downing 
Street, and they not unnaturally argue that with Downing Street 

“ nobbled,” France and Italy must inevitably relapse, and in a 
diplomatic sense collapse, which would make the position of the 
American Government on European questions so difficult as to be 
untenable. It is wise even in war to face facts, however dis- 
agreeable, ‘and this most disagreeable fact is known to ev ery 
serious student of German affairs—of whom there are not a few 
in London—however difficult it may be for them to get a hearing 
in so-called “ responsible circles.” The “ gullibility of the British 
Government” is rated as only second among the Fatherland’s 
assets to the organizing capacity of the Great General Staff. 
Von Kiihlmann and Co. would nowadays put it even higher. 

Nor can Englishmen wonder at this hostile estimate of our 
War Cabinet when our own Prime Minister, who claims to be in 
the front rank of “‘ political strategists,” spoke in the House of 
Commons (August 7) of the negotiations of Brest-Litovsk as 
entered into by “ some of the statesmen of Germany . . . I believe, 
with good intentions. I believe they were prepared to negotiate 
a peace which, according to their lights, would be on fair lines.” 
It literally takes one’s breath away that Mr. Lloyd George should 
be in this stage—that he should thus perversely misread our 
enemy in the fifth year of the war. Should we laugh or cry ? 
It is equally ludicrous and painful to be made es ae in the 
eyes of the world by the attribution by the head of our Govern- 
ment of “ good intentions” to the “ wily Kiihlmann,” against 
whom long since Mr. Gerard warned the Allies, and the “ old 
Bavarian fox,” Count Hertling. You could not find any audience 
in Germany that would not titter if “ good intentions” were 
ascribed to either of these personifications of perfidy, whom no 
German jury would believe on oath where there was any political 
object to be gained by mendacity. It were grievous if Mr. Lloyd 
George meant what he said, and said what he meant, as it would 
disqualify him from sharing in the final settlement. If “ good 
intentions” are compatible with any form of Kiihlmannism— 
of which every British Minister who held office in pre-war days 
might, one would have hoped, have had a sickener—then words 
have lost their meaning. I would venture to remind whoever 
beguiled the Prime Minister into this deplorable blunder of two 
comments upon the “good intentions” of Herr von Kuhlmann 
and C’o., whose other chef d@uvre was the Treaty of Bukarest ; 
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the first is the criticism of the Allied Ministers at Jassy, lately 
published as a White Paper, which appeared in this form in the 
Westminster Gazette : 

To sum up, Germany, by the treaty sho bas imposed on Rumania, has cynically 
ignored her own declarations. ‘The treaty provides for the spoliation of the public 
lands, for the scarcely concealed annexation of the whole country, and, after the 
peace, for its barbarous exploitation and the draining of its resources to the profit 
of the conquerors. It turns Rumania into a veritable convict settlement, where the 
entire population is condemned to hard labour for the benefit of the conquerors. It 
is a fair example of a German peace. 

The Allied Ministers made one other remark worth noting in 
Downing Street : 

We should consider it all the more closely, inasmuch as the German delegates 
informed the Rumanian delegates, who were appalled at being required to accept such 
conditions, that they would appreciate their moderation when they knew those which 
would be imposed on the Western Powers after the victory of the Central Empires. 
(Observations by the Allied Ministers at Jassy with regard to conditions of peace 
imposed upon Rumania by the Central Powers, May 16, 1918. Times, August 10, 
1918.) 

Speculation is aroused by the inordinate delay between the writing 
and the publication of these comments by our Government. 

The second quotation is from almost the only independent 
journalist in Germany—Herr Harden : 

No lapse of years can redeem the sin of Count Czernin and of Herr von KiihImann 
in that they allowed this harvest-mercy, paid for in blood, to be swept away at the 
very door of the barn, and in that by their lust for the plaudits of a day they dissipated 
the profits of this grand prize. . . . The fruit of their word-jugglery, the outcome of 
their despicable little game now with the promise of free democracy, now with the 
threat of brute force, is that, without the slightest need, almost everywhere from Kola 
to the Lower Danube enemies are arrayed against us, and that at every Socialist 
meeting in Western lands warnings are loud against the people whose inmost aspiration 
have been laid bare by the Treaties of Brest and Bukarest. (Herr Maximilian Harden 
in an article in the Zukunft on “* The Will to Right.” See “ Through German Eyes,” 
Times, August 21, 1918.) 

It is truly terrible that the head of the British Government 
should permit himself to palliate German guilt that a German thus 
condemns. If this was a piece of “amateur diplomacy” on the 
orator’s part, it was worthy of Lord Haldane. Mr. Lloyd George, 
we may be sure, was not trying to mislead the House of Commons 
nor to bamboozle the Boche. He had allowed himself to be 
beguiled, by one or other of the irresponsible juntas to be found 
at most Ministerial elbows, into the amiable creed that the enemy 
can be killed by kindness—that men are what we believe them to 
be, and that if a sufficient number of Britons think well enough 
of the Boche as a man and a brother, a man and a brother he 
will inevitably become in spite of himself. It is a beautiful 
conception of human nature, which I have heard described as 
“New Thought.” It is harmless and even attractive in private 
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life, but as a foundation of war policy it is on the unsafe side in 
a life-and-death struggle with a nation who worship might. Such 
outbreaks are exasperating in Archbishops; they are perilous in 
Prime Ministers, as showing a reluctance to master the ABC of 
their own business, which is the defence of British interests against 
a crafty foe. If Mr. Lloyd George holds that Count Hertling and 
von Kiihlmann entered upon Brest-Litovsk with ‘ * good inten- 
tions,” which, as all the world knows, ended in the dismember- 
ment and ruin of Russia, he is capable of believing that other 
Hertlings and_ other Kiihlmanns would approach other negotia- 
tions with other Allies, including Great Britain, in a similar 
beatific frame of mind, which might end as disastrously for this 
country as the Lenin and Trotsky pantomime eventuated for 
Russia. 

This monumental gaffe will surely give pause to those apostles 
of mass suggestion who are preparing to stampede this country 
into a Khaki Election towards the end of the year, ostensibly 
that our “ Win-the-War”’ Government may secure a mandate 
to make a peace corresponding with our efforts and sacrifices. 
Interested parties calculate that, thanks to the criminal lunacy 
of professional Pacifists, and the pitiable figure cut by the Old 
Gang, an appeal to the people at the psychological moment— 
when another Jerusalem may have fallen—would produce a Lloyd 
George Dictatorship so strong in Parliament as to be unchallenge- 
able, at any rate during the next five years. All things are 
possible that may not always be expedient. It would be difficult 
to conceive any Cabinet less fitted than the present Six to deal 
with Germany in defeat. By common consent the Prime Minister 
is infinitely the most wide-awake, suspicious, and determined of 
his colleagues. He has shed some old-time illusions, but he 
confesses to believing in the good faith of German diplomats who 
flaunt their own duplicity! When Lord Lansdowne expresses 
such sentiments he is roundly and properly denounced as a 
Defeatist. By none was he more eloquently upbraided than by 
colleagues formerly of the Twenty-Two and now of the Big Six. 
Lord Lansdowne is rightly accused of giving moral aid and comfort 
to the enemy. How then can electors be asked to give a blank 
cheque to the BigSix ? That they may walk into the first German 
trap that is set for them? Rubbish has been talked and written 
upon an apocryphal Black Book of “ the 47,000” that is alleged 
to place our country prostrate before an enemy who knows too 
much about too many of our politicians. I am infinitely more 
afraid of the attraction of the Foolometer hanging in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, which seems to have irresistible attractions for 
our Right Honourables. There are sharpers on one side of the 
North Sea, there are “softies” on the other. 
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TuHaT there is some lacuna in the arrangements for keeping the 
Prime Minister posted in matters of moment is not only estab- 
lished by his certificate of character to Herr von Kiihlmann. 
Still more sensational was his reference, in the same speech on 
August 8, to England’s entry into the Great War. It momen- 
tarily electrified the House of Commons and sent a cold shiver 
down the back of every former colleague. Mr. Lloyd George has 
much to attend to—far more than the most capacious mind could 
cope with. He is necessarily dependent on what other people 
tell him, and the materials for his speeches are provided. It is 
this very fact that makes his frequent lapses on international 
affairs, especially Anglo-German questions, so disquieting. If 
he be misinformed and misled during the war, when at any rate 
there is a chance of correction because the statements are public, 
how will it be at the Peace, when he will be entirely at the mercy 
of what he is told, and there will be no means of dissipating fairy 
tales? He is in many ways an extraordinarily clever man. 
General Smuts demands that he be regarded as “a genius,” and 
treated accordingly. It may be so, but his genius clearly does 
not lie in the direction of foreign affairs. If he be an apt pupil 
in this as in other departments he must be unfortunate in his 
mentors, and it is an urgent public interest that there be drastic 
changes at G.H.Q. in Downing Street, and that provision be made 
for providing the Prime Minister with competent assistance on 
this most fascinating but highly complicated subject. 

The Times—which is by far the strongest stand-by of the 
War Cabinet—had repeatedly appealed to its head to put his 
house in order so as to give himself a chance. This latest 
vagary was to inform the House of Commons, in an elaborate 
review of the situation, that prior to the war “ we had a compaet 
with France that if she were wantonly attacked the United 
Kingdom would go to her support.’’ His audience was thrilled. 
The inevitable Mr. Hogge observed, “ We did not know that! ” 
The Prime Minister stuck to his guns, repeating, “If France were 
wantonly attacked.” 

An Hon. MemBer: “ That is new!” 

The Prime Minister: “ There was no compact as to what 
force we should bring into the arena.” 

So sensitive is Mr. Lloyd George to his environment and the 
circumstances of the moment, and so utterly monstrous and even 
wicked would the desertion of France by Great Britain whenever 
she was attacked by the common enemy seem to every right- 
minded Briton, that the orator was convinced in addressing the 
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House on August 8, 1918, that there must have been a positive 
compact to that effect in 1914. Many will be disposed to applaud 
this blunder—which stands on a vastly different footing to the 
tribute to von Kiihlmann—because it at least shows that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s heart is in the right place as regards France to-day. 
Incidentally it justifies those who Lanse in season and out of 
season before the event for such a compact as the only serious 
way of giving peace a chance. That the speaker was wrong goes 
without saying, though this was relatively immaterial, save as 
further evidence of his imperfect coaching. Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
on behalf of the Oll Gang, who were cut to the quick by this 
outburst, which if unrefuted would knock the bottom out of 
everything they all said and did in the crisis of 1914—had no 
difficulty in restoring the facts that Mr. Lloyd George had for- 
gotten and unwittingly misrepresented. The ex-Postmaster- 
General observed—upon the Prime Minister’s statement that 
“we had a contract [sic, compact ?] with France which required us to 
come to her assistance if she were wantonly attacked’”—‘‘Ithink the 
Prime Minister, if he reviews the facts, will find that his memory 
has deceived him as to that. Our hands were entirely free.” 
The matter had been made perfectly clear by Sir Edward Grey 
in the House of Commons on August 3, 1914, when, as Mr. Samuel 
pointed out, “he dealt specifically with that fact, and as the 
point is one of very great importance—first, for the sake of the 
accuracy of historical record, and, secondly, to prevent mis- 
understanding with regard to our relations, not only with France, 
but also with Belgium --I think it is necessary to read one or two 
passages.” 

These quotations from Sir Edward‘Grey, read by Mr. Samuel 
to the House, were as follows : 

I [i.e. Sir Edward Grey] come first, now, to the question of British obligations. I 
have assured the House, and the Prime Minister has assured the House more than 
once, that if any crisis such as this arose we should come before the House of Commons 
and be able to say to the House that it was free to decide what the British attitude 
should be, that we would have no secret engagements which we should spring upon 
the House, and tell the House that because we had entered into that engagement there 
was an obligation of honour upon the country. 


Further, Sir Edward Grey had said on the same momentous oc- 
casion, “ In this present crisis, up till yesterday (August 2), we have 
given no promise of anything more than diplomatic support.” 

Our Foreign Minister of 1914 thus dealt with the inquiry 
which the French” Government had¥on a previous occasion 
addressed to us : 


If [said the French Government] you think it possible that the public opinion of 
Great Britain might, should a sudden crisis arise, justify you in giving to France the 
armed support which you cannot promise in advance, you will not be able to give that 
support, even if you wish to give it, when the time comes unless some conversations 
have already taken place between naval and military experts. 
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There was force in that. Iagreed to it and authorized those conversations totake place, 
but on the distinct understanding that nothing which passed between military or naval 
experts should bind either Government, or restrict in any way their freedom to make 
a decision as to whether or not they would give that support when the time arose. 
Mr. Herbert Samuel pointed out that the subsequently published 
correspondence between the two Governments substantiated Sir 
Edward Grey’s statement : 

The remark into which the Prime Minister [Mr. Lloyd George] was led may, I fear, 
give rise to a somewhat false impression. It is essential that the country should not 
think there was anything in the nature of a secret treaty or any private compact which 
obliged us at the beginning of August 1914 to enter this war’ It was our sense of duty, 
our obligation under the treaty that safeguarded the independence of Belgium, and our 
sense of duty to safeguard the reign of public law and the freedom of Europe against the 
wanton aggression of the moment, and that alone, and no specific contract with a French 
Government which required us at that time to enter the war. 

The evening ended with another statement from the Prime 
Minister, who had now had time to verify his references and must 
have given a bad quarter of an hour to any third person who 
may have been responsible for the earlier error, which he thus 
toned down: “My right hon. friend opposite [Mr. Herbert 
Samuel] challenged the word ‘ compact,’ and I say at once that 
[ think the word ‘compact was much too strong to describe 
what actually had passed. I think it is very important that 
any misunderstanding on that point should be instantly put 
right.” Mr. Lloyd George had been referring to the letters that 
had passed between Sir Edward Grey and the French Ambassador 
in November 1912, in which the former said to the latter, after 
mentioning the consultations that had occasionally taken place 
between French and British naval and military experts, which 
it had always been understood did not restrict the freedom of 
either Government as regards their policy : 

You [\!. Cambon] have, however, pointed out [and this was the particular passage 
the Prime Minister had in his mind when he talked of “ a compact ”’) if either Govern- 
ment had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, it might 
become essential to know whether it could in that event depend upon the armed assis- 
tance of the other. I [Sir Edward Grey] agree that, if either Government had grave 
reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, or something that threatened 
the general peace, it should immediately discuss with the other whether both Govern- 
ments should act together to prevent aggression and to preserve peace, and, if so, what 
measures they would be prepared to take in common. 

The Prime Minister reiterated that the word “ compact” was 
too strong to use in that connexion, but he significantly added : 

In my judgment it was an obligation of honour. It was an indication that if there 
was an unprovoked attack—I used the words ‘“‘ wanton attack,” practically the same 
thing—if there was an unprovoked attack then we were prepared to discuss with France 
the method of coming to her assistance. I think the phrase “ obligation of honour ” 
would be a more correct description of what actually took place rather than the word 
“compact,” and it was certainly not a treaty. I had nothing in my mind except that 
letter when I spoke, and I think the matter ought to be put right at once. 
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And so say all of us. From a positive compact to an obligation 
of honour is but a short step in a moral sense, as every self- 
respecting nation, every honourable and_high- -minded Govern- 
ment regards its unwritten debts as on a par with its “ scraps of 
paper ’’—however much diplomats may wrangle over the casus 
feederis. 

It will be generally agreed by those who recall the painful 
crisis of 1914 that this reconsidered condemnation of our pre-war 
policy by a Minister whose responsibility for it was hardly second 
to that of any of his colleagues, is no less crushing than the censure 


- implied in the original statement. A convenient memory has its 


advantages to a practical politician by enabling him to forget 
everything that is painful to remember, and to see the past through 
a mirage created by his own lively imagination. 

Mr. Lloyd George has treated the Old Gang with delightful 
detachment ever since its debacle in December 1916. By now he 
is blissfully unconscious—in which he is encouraged by the Down- 
ing Street Press—that he had any share in pre-war government. 
Should he ever remember that he was a Minister, he must have 
been the one righteous man who fought for the faithful execution 
of our obligations of honour to France on which he expatiates 
so eloquently to his old colleagues. It were cruel to disturb this 
illusion had it not long since been destroyed by its author. From 
the early days of the war the present Prime Minister, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, bluntly refused Mr. Asquith’s tacit invita- 
tion to gloze over a painful episode, nor would he endorse the latter’s 
effort to persuade the country that things were better than they 
seemed. Indeed, Mr. Lloyd George gratuitously dotted the i’s 
and crossed the t’s of the moral downfall of Liberalism, to the 
no slight annoyance of Mr. Asquith, if the latter be capable of 
resentment. The then Premier was labouring, after his wont, 
to have it both ways—to prove to the world that we had never 
hesitated in discharging the plain duty of standing by our Allies, 
which was rendered all the more clamant by the conduct of 
Germany—disclosed for the first time by Mr. Asquith at Cardiff 
in October 1914— in giving us full and fair notice two years before 
that aggression was her calculated policy—also to pacify the 
Pacifists. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues had always been alive 
to their duty, for the simple and sufficient reason that otherwise 
Great Britain would have been dishonoured. 

If we here in Great Britain had abstained and remained neutral, forsworn our word, 
deserted our friends, faltered and compromised with the plain dictates of our duty— 
nay, if we had not shown ourselves ready to strike with all our forces at the common 
enemy of civilization and freedom, there would have been nothing left for us and for our 
country but to veil her face in shame, and to be ready in her turn—for her time would 
have come—to be ready in her turn to share the doom which she would have richly 
deserved—and go down after centuries of glorious life, go down to her grave unwept, 
unhonoured, and unsung. (Mr. Asquith, Prime Minister, Cardiff, October 2, 1914.) 
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This proved too much for Mr. Lloyd George—who though 
fond of fooling the people himself, does not readily tolerate their 
fooling by others. He seized the first convenient opportunity, 
afforded by an enterprising American interviewer, to give his 
totally different version of Great Britain’s entry into the war. 
This, it must be admitted, coincides with verifiable facts far more 
closely than Mr. Asquith’s majestic period, just as Mr. Herbert 
Samuel’s recent account is more accurate than Mr. Lloyd George’s 
latest venture as an historian. So far as France was concerned 
the Liberal Party, the Chancellor of the Exchequer told his 
American interlocutor, would have repeated the Gladstonian 
crime and blunder of 1870, when we stood aside in cowardly 
connivance at the attack on our brilliant neighbours across the 
Channel. Such an attitude, as Mr. Lloyd George would be the 
first to recognize to-day, would have been infinitely more infamous 
than its tragic precedent, because besides the bond uniting 
civilized nations against barbarians, we had established special 
relations with France during the decade 1904-1914, which if less 
than a “compact” or a “ contract’ were such as to make it 
unspeakable for any British Government not under Pacifist or 
Potsdam thraldom to hesitate when the Republic was in danger. 
But in this interview Mr. Lloyd George insisted that, 
but for the accident of Germany striking at France through 
Belgium, the mighty Liberal Party, embracing all the virtues 
and most of the talents, would have remained “ neutral.” In 
other words, the fact of wanton and wicked aggression upon France 
left the Progressive forces stone-cold. It was the geography that 
mattered. A German movement through the Vosges from the 
east would have been ignored by Downing Street, as then tenanted 
—an advance from the north was another thing. I am thankful 
to say that none of the many persons —including British diplomats, 
politicians, journalists, soldiers—whom I met on _ Black 
Saturday talked any such nonsense. We were all completely 
indifferent as to the direction of German aggression upon France. 
None cared a brass farthing whether it came from the north, 
the south, the east, or the west. Our fate was bound up with 
hers just as much as with that of Belgium. That was enough 
for the average man. But the pedantry of Liberalism demanded 
a narrower basis, as Mr. Herbert Samuel recently reminded us, 
and as Mr. Lloyd George boasted three years ago : 

This I know, is true—after the guarantee given that the German Fleet would not 
attack the coast of France or annex any French territory—I would not have been a 
party to a declaration of war had Belgium not been invaded, and I think I can say the 
same thing for most, if not all, of my colleagues. (Mr. Lloyd George in an interview 
with Mr. Henry Beach Needham, Pearson’s Magazine, March 1915.) 

So as to leave no loophole—or shall we say fig-leaf ?—for doubt 
- > the shame of Liberalism, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ed: 
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If Germany had been wise she would not have set foot on Belgian soil. The Liberal 
Government then would have not intervened [our italics]. Germany made a grave mistake. 
He further declared : 

The Saturday after war had actually been declared on the Continent (i.e. August 1, 
1914) a poll of the electors of Great Britain would have shown 95 per cent. against 
embroiling this country in hostilities. Powerful City financiers, whom it was my 
duty to interview this Saturday on the financial situation, ended the conference with 
an earnest hope that Britain would keep out of it. 

These contemporaneous declarations by a man at the heart 
of the situation over which at the time he was known to be 
exercising deplorable influence—having had a bad relapse since 
“ Agadir,’ possibly to the point of breakfasting with Lord Beau- 
champ—only serve to emphasize the blackness of Black Satur- 
day, when almost everybody who counted in the ranks of Progress 
was either working for Kultur or had become paralysed by the 
giant proportions of the Potsdam Party inside the Cabinet. As 
the published papers show, the Foreign Minister, feebly struggling 
with a strong situation, had relapsed from his spasmodic display 
of vigour on Wednesday, July 29, when he gave his famous warn- 
ing to the German Ambassador, into the nerveless invertebrate 
who in the early morning of August 2 was unable to make any 
response whatsoever to the French Government’s request for 
support, although German troops were on French soil. The 
“obligation of honour” at that moment cut “ little ice ”—if an 
expressive transatlantic phrase be permissible in such a con- 
nexion—and for one prolonged and agonizing moment the cry 
of Perfide Albion! echoed and re-echoed through friendly Chan- 
ceries. What the French went through while Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues waited without seeing, was nothing to what English- 
men went through. France would in any case save her honour. 
I would say here that none of us entertained the faintest shadow 
of a doubt as to what our country would ultimately do—despite 
the momentary obstruction of a Pacifist Ministry—but there 
was every reason to dread that Lord Beauchamp and his friends, 
as the men in possession of Downing Street, could postpone our 
intervention until too late. That was the terrifying thought that 
spurred the spade-workers, “the Pogrom,” of August 1—that 
England might be condemned to a “ Ministerial crisis” when 
she ought to be at war, thus risking a military decision in favour 
of Pan-Germany. Pace Mr. Lloyd George, outsiders realized that 
we must take up Germany’s glove the moment it was thrown down. 
That was the fundamental difference between “ Liberals” and 
“Unionists,” which the enemy is welcome to extract all the 
capital and comfort from that they can. “So you did not go 
to war for Belgium alone?” they indignantly exclaim. Our 
Government may have, but the British Empire made no distinc- 
tion between Belgium and France, with whose independence and 
lntegrity its own existence is equally bound up. 
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The time has clearly come when every one should contribute 
what he can to the elucidation of the crisis, of which we have 
recently celebrated the fourth anniversary. In the last number 
of the National Review 1 gave some account of the mobilization 
of the Unionist Leaders at Lansdowne House on the night of 
Saturday, August 1, making it plain that [was not present. They 
were all away week-ending, so universal had that ritual become, 
at this momentous hour in the destiny of Europe. It did not 
pretend to be a full and final account and was partly published 
with the object of inducing the diarists of the day who were 
closest to those events to imitate Prince Lichnowsky, Mr. Gerard, 
Mr. Morgenthau, Dr. Muehlon, Baron Beyens, and others, both 
prominent and obscure, and give us the benefit of their first-hand 
impression of the gravest crisis in which they will ever participate. 
The Democracy is entitled to know how it is governed and how 
decisions are arrived at, with a view to recasting some features of 
our political system. My retrospect has brought me several 
interesting letters, and I am glad to say no serious challenge of the 
facts set forth, though I was wrong in hazarding the suggestion 
that Lord Milner came to Lansdowne House.* He was unaware 
of that meeting, but played his part a few days later in connexion 
with the appointment of Lord Kitchener as War Minister and the 
dispatch of the Expeditionary Force. That it is not easy to be 
accurate is proved by the fact that one correspondent who was 
present tells me that my list (apart from Lord Milner) of those 
present is accurate—namely : 


Lord Lansdowne Mr. Bonar Law 
Mr. Balfour Duke of Devonshire 
Lord Edmund Talbot 


They were joined later in the evening by General Wilson and 
Mr. George Lloyd. But another correspondent tells me that Mr. 
Balfour was absent and only returned to London the following 
morning, and this informant suggests that Sir Edward Carson 
was at Lansdowne House. My impression was and is that Mr. 
Balfour came up for the Conference by car after dinner from 
Hatfield, where he had been going to spend the week-end, but 
that Sir Edward Carson remained at Mr. Goulding’s house on the 
river with Mr. F. E. Smith, whence Mr. Bonar Law had been 
fetched by Lord Charles Beresford and Mr. George Lloyd. Lord 
Charles, it should be said, had been among the very first to appre- 
ciate the gravity of the situation and he left no stone unturned— 
by letters in the Press and by appeals to his Party Leaders, in 
whose assembly he was an active and invaluable factor. On a 


* Since writing these pages I have received a most interesting letter on the réle of 
Sir Cecil Spring Rice which should be embodied if leave is given. 
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subsequent visit to France Lord Charles received an especially 
warm welcome from the French Army in recognition of his 
services at the crisis. It may be hoped that Lord Lansdowne, 
although an old-fashioned diplomat, will not wait until everybody 
is dead before publishing an authoritative account of the most 
memorable conclave held in his historic house, and moreover one 
which would appear to cast upon a responsible statesman at the 
centre of these admirable activities the task of seeing the Great 
War, into which Germany so wantonly plunged the world, to the 
only endurable and possible conclusion—namely, a Peace that shall 
at any rate take it for ever out of Prussia’s power to repeat this 
horrible blood bath. One cannot follow the mental process 
through which a man of Lord Lansdowne’s experience and sense 
of responsibility, who played an honourable part in emancipating 
our foreign policy from its abject Anglo-German groove, and in 
laying the foundations of the Entente, should nowadays be making 
Defeatist demonstrations which can only delight our enemies as 
much as they deter our friends. 

Something was said last month of the events of the following 
morning (Sunday, August 2, 1914), in which Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lan—who did not reach London in time for the first Conference 
at Lansdowne House—played a part that would have delighted 
his father——involving initiative, resource, and determination. His 
constitutional prejudice against doing anything out of the ordinary 
was happily counteracted by his devotion to France, which was 
in no small measure due to his excellent and thorough education, 
involving as it did a more serious study of foreign affairs, especially 
French affairs, than most British politicians undergo. No sooner 
did he grasp the situation and realized the danger of British 
hesitation than he became insistent that this was one of those 
rare occasions when His Majesty’s Opposition must supplement 
His Majesty’s Government by assuming the responsibility of 
tendering positive advice. But for his advocacy and earnest- 
hess our cautious leaders might have stopped short of dispatching 
the decisive document, of which I am reminded that an original 
and more elaborate draft was prepared by Mr. Balfour, which 
was taken to Mr. Bonar Law’s house by Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, but was wisely discarded by the former, 
partly because it was not sufficiently simple, as also because it 
was so obviously not his penmanship. Mr. Bonar Law had an 
inspired moment when he sat down to his desk and wrote the 
masterpiece which was reproduced last month.* Thank God it 

* Dear Mr. Asquiru,—Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to inform you 
that in our opinion, as well as that of all the colleagues whom we have been able to 
consult, it would be fatal to the honour and security of the United Kingdom to hesitate 
in supporting France and Russia at the present juncture, and we offer our unhesitating 
Support to the Government in any measures they may consider necessary for that 
obiect.—Yours very truly, A. Bonar Law. (August 2, 1914.) 
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did not contain the word Belgium. This expletive does not 
indicate any lack of sympathy with the Belgian cause, but that 
our casus belli has been put on too narrow a ground by the Liberal 
Party, and that the broad sound ground was indicated in Mr. 
Bonar Law’s letter. 

The Unionist Leaders had been kept in the dark by the 
Government—and this was not the least of that Government’s 
offences—concerning Anglo-German relations, save what they 
could glean from the newspapers or from the casual gossip of 
diplomatic friends. They only seem to have learnt at Lans- 
downe House of our arrangement with France for the redis- 
tribution of naval strength, she making herself responsible for 
the security of the Mediterranean, where British sea-power had 
in consequence been substantially reduced, while we had become 
responsible for the Atlantic, where she now maintained an exiguous 
Fleet, while Brest and Cherbourg were no longer what they had 
been. ‘To the plain man this alone constituted something beyond 
a moral obligation—it implied that we should not allow France 
to be endangered by joining us in a common guardianship of the 
Narrow Seas. Sir Edward Grey is by general consent a_high- 
minded and honourable man, incapable of misrepresenting or 
attenuating any fact, however inconvenient to himself. There- 
fore when he told the House of Commons four years ago that 
Great Britain had complete freedom of action as regards a Franco- 
German war, he was saying what he believed, though at the 
time the question struck Frenchmen differently, as also the 
average Englishman. In the latter’s eyes British action depended 
entirely on whether France picked a quarrel with Germany, of 
which there was no likelihood, or whether Germany picked a 
quarrel with France, of which many of us had every expectation. 
Whatever commitments Sir Edward personally may have made 
between 1911 and 1914, when there was a decided decline in 
British moral, and a lamentable falling off in our foreign policy 
under the pressure of Potsdam and our own Pacifists, who were 
not total strangers to one another, it is only fair to France to 
recognize that the attitude of the British Government, whether 
Unionists in 1905, or the Liberal Government in 1906—7-8-9-10 
and 1911, could not but convince the French that in their hour 
of need they might count upon our support. As it redounds to his 
credit I shall venture to say here that one of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s last conversations in Paris shortly before his death 
was with the present French Prime Minister, M. Clemenceau, to 
whom the British Prime Minister declared that in the event of a then 
anticipated German aggression France would have the support of 
the British Fleet, though he added—and M. Clemenceau made no 
concealment of his concern at this declaration—that he could not 
guarantee the dispatch of the British Expeditionary Force in the 
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then condition of public opinion in England. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was never a member of the Potsdam Party, with 
which he had no sympathy whatsoever, feeling for France as he 
did an abiding admiration and affection which was a source of 
strength to Sir Edward Grey. Sir Henry had infinitely more 
influence over the “ wild men” of his Cabinet and Party than 
Mr. Asquith. The change of Premiership in April 1908 was one 
cause of our subsequent dégringolade. M. Clemenceau realized 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was a warm and reliable 
friend of his country, who would never be drawn into any 
German intrigue. When the Liberal Leader died, the French Prime 
Minister, it may be remembered, came over from Paris to the 
funeral as a public mark of respect for the man who had stood 
by France during the critical years 1905-1908 when the German 
Emperor was perpetually rattling his scabbard, in the belief that 
the Radical Head of a Radical Government would be an easy 
victim. 


lil. ANOTHER INDISCRETION 


AmonG poignant recollections of those unforgettable days was 
a conversation which Amery, George Lloyd, and I had with a 
keen young Frenchman in the early morning of August 2, 1914. He 
was much moved by the situation, though less than we were. Asa 
Reservist he was about to join his depot in France and did not 
mince his words. He told us that the French Ambassador had 
that morning had a discouraging conversation with Sir Edward 
Grey, to whom he had mentioned various acts of aggression by 
Germany, including the attacks on Luxemburg and Belgium, 
without obtaining any response. I thought conceivably in the 
agitation of the moment he might have exaggerated, but there it 
is in black and white in Sir Edward Grey’s dispatch to our 
Ambassador in Paris : 
ForeIen Orricr, August 2, 1914 

M. Cambon asked me about the violation of Luxemburg. I told him the doctrine 
on that point laid down by Lord Derby and Lord Clarendon in 1867. He asked me 
what we should say about the violation of the neutrality of Belgium. I said that was 
& much more important matter; we were considering what statement we should 
make in Parliament to-morrow—in effect, whether we should declare a violation of 
Belgian neutrality to be a casus belli. 


This conversation was otherwise unfortunate, and the young 
diplomat rounded upon us, saying, “Do you realize that at this 
moment we have no official evidence that your Expeditionary 
Force will not be used against us?” It was grim, but graphic, 
nor readily forgotten. Such passages make one smile a sickly 
smile as one reads the sonorous official oratory which it is under- 
stood is to be adopted by semi-official historians. 1 am perpetrat- 
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ing these “‘ indiscretions” partly to recall historians to some sense 
of duty and to prevent their issuing those fictions that are 
habitually disseminated in the interests of responsible statesmen. 
Too many outsiders are intimately acquainted with this crisis to 
permit of the usual fables passing into history. 

The Cabinet at this critical moment can only, be described as 
‘rotten.”” There is no other word for it. There were painful 
scenes at the St. James’s Club. The Foreign Office was on its 
beam ends. Some of our Ambassadors talked openly of resigning 
rather than remain parties to our shame. Sir Edward Grey 
was in a state of ccllapse, and the most childish “ solutions ” 
were semi-officially spread among the simpler members of the 
Fourth Estate. Aloe among Ministers, as was pointed out last 
month, Mr. Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, kept 
his head and his end up, nor should we forget that he had already 
for all practical purposes put the British Navy into the impending 
war. A friend wo king in another Department—whose Chief 
was not distinguishing himself—told me afterwards how cheered 
up they had all been when looking across the quadrangle on Black 
Wednesday (July 29) they saw the Admiralty all ablaze all night 
and realized that whatever else might happen our sea-power would 
count for something. But for Mr. Churchill, the First Sea Lord, 
Prince Louis of Battenburg, would never have been able to send 
the Grand Fleet to war stations. Let us be grateful to both for 
what they did at this dangerous moment. Such a step now may 
seem obvious to persons without memory who are penetrated 
with a retrospective sense of our “ obligations of honour,” but at 
the time when Pacifism and Potsdamism were rampant, and the 
entire Cabinet was either perverse or palsied, it was a courageous 
act of statesmanship, which provoked alarums and excursions in 
and around Downing Street, that all of a sudden had become a 
second Wilhelmstrasse. It was enveloped in a dense Potsdam 
fog. Without taking gossip too seriously, the sentiments credibly 
reported as pervading No. 10 were decidedly disquieting, and when 
one heard that that astute lady Princess Lichnowsky was still 
persona grata, even after Germany had thrown off her mask and 
was stripping for the fray, one could not but feel that diplomati- 
cally the enemy had won hands down. The leading Government 
organ, the Westminster Gazette, was delighted to publish so late as 
Black Saturday a “special message”? from Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, containing a characteristic falsification of the facts 
which Liberals greedily lapped up. The pro-German forces 
were prodigious, all converging upon Downing Street, where 
Mr. Asquith weakly held the fort—appreciating the situation, 
wishful to do the right thing, but inert and terrorized by the 
Monster he had allowed to develop to such a point in his 
Cabinet, in his Party, and in his Press, that when on the top of all 
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these the “ Imperium in Imperio” of international finance also 
descended upon him, to advocate “ neutrality,” alias Pan-Ger- 
manism, headed by the House of Rothschild, whose most active 
member, Mr. Alfred Rothschild, was Consul- Ceneral for Austria- 
Hungary—can we wonder that a man whose powers of decision 
had been allowed to fall into desuetude should have havered and 
wavered ? 

Great importance attaches to the Unionist intervention. The 
moral of the Cabinet when Mr. Bonar Law’s letter reached the 
Prime Minister may be gathered from the fact that not only was 
the “ Beauchamp cave” growing and winning, while, as Mr. 
Lloyd George has frankly told us, he had no eyes beyond Belgium— 
and even upon Belgium on that Sunday morning he was alleged 
to be unsound—but Ministers of the calibre of Mr. McKenna, 
who usually took the opposite view to Mr. Lloyd George, was at 
this time at one with him and in as bad shape. They were not 
many inches ahead of Lord Morley, Mr. John Burns, Mr. L. VY. 
Harcourt, Sir John Simon, Mr. Runciman, Mr. Masterman, and 
Lord Beauchamp, who were thought to form a solid Peace-at-any- 
price bloc. The situation was transformed by the Unionist 
bombshell, which aroused the Prime Minister from his lethargy, and 
for the first time in the crisis he seriously asserted himself, as he now 
saw daylight. To a skilled Parliamentarian the exhortation from 
“the other side ’’ indicated an escape from the impasse—namely, 
a ‘‘ Coalition,” which was rendered all the easier by the close and 
confidential relations which Mr. Churchill had established with 
Mr. Balfour. I was not present at the Cabinet Council any more 
than I was present at the ex-Cabinet Council at Lansdowne House, 
and can only speak from hearsay, but the upshot suggests that 
directly the magic word ‘ “Coalition” was uttered the Potsdam 
Party crumbled away, the majority of its members eventually 
finding salvation in “ Belgium,” which from that day to this has 
occupied a somewhat disproportionate portion of the picture. 
However, we must take men—especially politicians—as we find 
them, and if it was only via Belgium that Ministers could be 
induced to appreciate our “ obligation of honour” to France, so 
be it. I will not insult their intelligence by suggesting that under 
any circumstances they could have drawn the sword for their own 
country. The debacle of the Pacifists, who were ultimately 
reduced to two stalwarts, Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns, 
caused no little surprise to these retiring statesmen, who had been 
encouraged to suppose that they were part of a phalanx which 
would resign en masse. Neither was at any pains to conceal his 
opinion about some of those who stayed behind, of whom one of 
the most conspicuous, who had for many years been intriguing 
with the Germans, was subsequently described by Lord Morley 
as a “ traitor ”°—mark you, not to his country, but to the Pacifist 
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creed he had forsworn. The breach came on the pledge given by 
Sir Edward Grey to France after the first Cabinet Council of 
August 2: 


I am authorized to give an assurance that if the German Fleet comes into the 
Channel or through the North Sea, to undertake hostile operations against French 
coasts or shipping, the British Fleet will give all the protection in its power. This 
assurance is, of course, subject to the policy of His Majesty’s Government receiving 
the support of Parliament, and must not be taken as binding His Majesty’s Government 
to take any action until the above contingency of action by the German Fleet takes 
place. 


It does not sound much to-day, nor did it seem very brilliant 
at the time, but it was the first move in the right direction, doubt- 
less facilitated by the fact that the British Fleet was already in its 
proper place, though I have sometimes wondered whether adequate 
care was taken by Mr. Churchill when telephoning from Cromer 
to Prince Louis, some days before, to prevent the possibility of 
leakage to the enemy. 

At about three o’clock on Sunday afternoon I was at the 
French Embassy and heard the good news that we had become 
Allies. I realized what Frenchmen had been through during the 
past thirty-six hours, as they realized what we had suffered. 
Albert Gate was wreathed in smiles. Our French friends had 
gained something from a painful experience—namely, the sense of 
oneness in adversity of England and France, which had caused 
them to be overwhelmed with expressions of sympathy from all 
classes of Englishmen and Englishwomen, coupled with fierce 
resentment at the suggestion that we could leave France in the 
lurch. There were several rocks ahead, of which the largest and 
nearest was the problem of the British Expeditionary Force, 
whose military organizers had been making every possible pre- 
paration during the “ precautionary period,’ but they could not 
extract the word “Go!” from the Government. There is indeed 
every reason to believe that as a concession to his wretched 
Cabinet Mr. Asquith had promised to limit British support to the 
sea, though our Fleet could contribute nothing towards preventing 
an adverse decision on land unless it was allowed to transport the 
handful of Divisions that were alone available. Judging from his 
oratory, Mr. Asquith has long since persuaded himself that he was 
no less eager to throw in the British Army as he had been to throw 
in the British Navy, and that only malice could suggest other- 
wise. He is equally satisfied that he and Lord Haldane had but 
one thought in their minds from the earliest moment when war 
threatened—namely, to make Lord Kitchener War Minister, and 
that any counter-suggestion is moonshine or malice. 

As our politicians stand convicted of defective memory, which 
makes them hazy concerning our entry into the war, of which 
diametrically different versions are given by Mr. Lloyd George 
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and Mr. Herbert Samuel, I propose to record certain facts within 
my own knowledge, which can be confirmed or refuted by those 
immediately concerned. I make no pretence whatsoever to 
infallibility, but have done my best to verify this “ indiscretion,” 
and, Mr. Asquith’s speeches to the contrary notwithstanding, I 
believe it to be correct. On Monday morning, August 3, 1914, 
the Daily Chronicle, the newspaper in most intimate touch with 
Lord Haldane, and his constant and unwavering champion ever 
since, was in a position to announce, through the pen of its Par- 
liamentary correspondent : 

Whatever the outcome of the present tension, I believe that the Cabinet have 
definitely decided not to send our Expeditionary Force abroad. Truth to tell, the 


issues which have precipitated the conflict which threatens to devastate the whole 
of Europe are not worth the bones of a single soldier. 


That afternoon I learnt from the War Office that Lord Haldane 
had taken Mr. Asquith’s place as War Minister and that he was 
countermanding the Expeditionary Force, which the soldiers had 
got into as forward a state as possible. Lord Haldane was simul- 
taneously declaring to his friends that so long as he remained at 
the War Office not a soldier would leave these shores. I am not 
ashamed to say that I broke into a cold sweat when I heard this 
awful news, realizing as I did what the effect on France must 
be of the double announcement that a man whom they profoundly 
distrusted as pro-German had become British War Minister, and 
that the British Army would remain at home during the decisive 
battle. I tried to send a message to Paris, as it was vital to 
the French General Staff to know whether the plan presupposing 
the co-operation of six British Divisions was abandoned, but I 
never knew whether it got through. The published correspon- 
dence shows that the French were making anxious inquiries in 
London, to which they could get no satisfactory answer on 
Monday or Tuesday. The French Military Attaché was rumoured 
to have suggested the dispatch of “the band of the Grenadier 
Guards ”’ as overt evidence that England was on the side of France. 
Friends of Mr. Asquith whom I saw on the Monday and Tuesday 
quoted him as talking the same alarming nonsense as Lord Haldane. 
Indeed, the prospect was so bad that even so sanguine a man as 
Sir John French, the appointed Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Expeditionary Force and an avowed Haldaneite, told 
his friends that he saw little hope of getting across the Channel. 
Mr. Balfour was, I believe, sufficiently stirred to enter a written 
protest. There can be no doubt that on August 3, August 4,* 

* A dispatch of the Belgian Minister in London (Count Lalaing) confirms the fact 
that so late as August 4 the British Government was still refusing military support to 
France. Count Lalaing writes that he had learnt in the course of a conversation that 
day with M. de Fleuriau, the French Councillor of Embassy, that “the concentration 


of the French Army commences to-day under cover of the frontier troops. The 
Generalissimo has decided if necessary to allow these first line troops to be crushed 
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and part of August 5 the Government were bent on confining our 
Army to these shores. Surely on this point this official statement 
will be accepted as conclusive : 

As for the British Army, its support was only assured us on August 5 [1914}, ice. 
after the violation of the Belgian frontier by the Germans on August 3. (French 
official reply to General von Bernhardi, published in Paris, March 24, 1915.) 

In the evening of August 3 I telephoned to a well-known 
editor telling him of the installation of Lord Haldane at the War 
Office, with all that it implied, which had been made infinitely 
worse by the unblushing attempt to dispatch Lord Kitchener to 
Egypt by Lord Haldane's friend Sir Edward Grey, suggesting as it 
did that a spell of Liberal-Imperialist diplomacy was to be followed 
by a dose of Liberal-Imperialist strategy. 1 begged my friend to 
make public protest against Lord Haldane as War Minister, and to 
back up the appointment of Lord Kitchener, which had already 
been advocated by Colonel Repington in the Times and pressed 
editorially. On opening his paper the following morning I found no 
reference tothe subject. I rang him up, to learn that he had been 
misled by some marplot at the War Office, who told him there was no 
truth in the gossip, and that Lord Haldane was not there! I put 
him in the way of confirming my information, and he subsequently 
telegraphed a strong remonstrance to several Cabinet Ministers. 
Then I rang up the Editor of the Evening News, whom I had not 
the pleasure of knowing personally, and described the situation, 
adding that there was every reason to believe that the appoint- 
ment of Lord Haldane was about to be gazetted, and that when 
once that had happened the mischief abroad would have been 
done. He thanked me, but as nothing appeared in successive 
editions of the Evening News I again rang him up. He advised 
me to consult “the chief.” I was so lucky as to catch Lord 
Northcliffe in the early afternoon (August 4). He instantly 
grasped the situation, and gave me the interesting information 


in order that the army may have time to gain the positions assigned to it in the 
strategic plan, to which it is intended to adhere. But the non-co-operation of the 
British Army would compel an extension of the French left. For that reason M. 
Cambon is endeavouring to obtain a prompt decision to dispatch the British Expedi- 
tionary Force to the Continent. This would take from twelve to fifteen days, in order 
that it should be able to participate at the outset of the campaign. M. de Fleuriau 
told me that everything was ready for the transportation of the British troops to the 
French ports and to the Belgian frontier. But rapidity of action was necessary, as 
it would not do for the British to arrive too late. M.Cambon in an interview yesterday 
{August 4] with Sir Edward Grey, observed that ‘Great Britain had decided upon war 
because Belgian neutrality had been violated. But with what ? Shall you make war 
if the German fleet, as seems probable, refuses to come out and remains in the Baltic ? 
You should therefore immediately send the Expeditionary Force to the Continent.’ 
Sir Edward Grey did not answer, but perhaps the blunt refusal of Germany to respect 
Belgian neutrality will cause the London Cabinet to reflect and will enlighten it as to 
German tactics, which consist in acting with overwhelming rapidity on the boldest lines.” 
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that the Government had been afraid of sending British troops 
abroad because they feared riots at home, as the people would be 
furious on finding themselves at war, and, moreover, when the 
Thames was blockaded there would be a famine in London, and 
no one knew what might happen. Such was the British Polli- 
tician’s conception of the British People! Lord Northcliffe, being 
intimately acquainted with France, felt as I did about the appoint- 
ment of Lord Haldane, which would be a blow in the face to our 
Allies. He promised to do all he could to stop it, and within an 
hour or two about a hundred sandwich-men were ranged outside 
the Houses of Parliament confronting Peers and M.P.’s with 
an Evening News poster containing some such device as the 
following : 
“ HALDANE AT THE WAR OFFICE!” 


Posters have their uses, and never was there so useful a poster 
as this. It was a case in which publicity alone could kill, and 
from that moment the little Liberal-Imperialist plot collapsed, 
though throughout that day the Triumvirate had been repeating 
in chorus, ‘‘ Not a soldier will leave these shores.” On the 
following morning, August 5, the Times had an admirable leader 
explaining the impossibility of Lord Haldane as War Minister 
in a Franco-German war, and plumping for Lord Kitchener as 
the man of the hour. Lord Haldane had meanwhile told a friend 
in the Lords, “I have relinquished such functions as I was dis- 
charging at the War Office "—for very good reasons, because by 
Wednesday afternoon Lord Kitchener was in Whitehall. Lord 
Northclifie’s envenomed enemies are wont to accuse him of waiting 
until he hears that something sensational is about to happen, when 
he astutely turns on “* the Northcliffe Press’ to demand it, there- 
after claiming credit for compelling the Cabinet to do what had 
already been decided upon. Such was not the course of events 
in this case. All that Lord Northcliffe knew was that Lord 
Haldane was acting as War Minister, that he looked like staying 
in Whitehall, that it was the worst possible appointment from 
every point of view, that there had beena determined if abortive 
effort to exile Lord Kitchener—and he acted accordingly. If it 
pleases the Old Gang to pretend that Lord Kitchener was ordered 
to Cairo en rowe for Whitehall, and that Lord Haldane was placed 
in Whitehall as a caretaker for Lord Kitchener, they will not 
persuade many people to believe them—outside the horse- 
marines. 
L. J. MAxse 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


From any account of the United States Navy there must neces- 
sarily be omitted its numbers, distribution, position, details of 
size and armament: all those statistics, in fact, which before the 
war were accepted as the final criterion of naval strength. They 
must now be indicated by x; nevertheless, it is still possible to 
arrive at some idea of that which is the American Navy ; even, 
perhaps, at a conception nearer reality than statistics convey. 
The strength of a Navy is a relative quantity, to be estimated 
according to the work required of the Navy. Before the war, 
people in this country found it somewhat difficult to judge of the 
adequacy of the United States Navy, inasmuch as the work 
required of it was far from obvious. In this country, the theory 
was that the British Navy should be superior to the two foreign 
navies next in order of strength. These happened to be the 
Imperial German Navy and the United States Navy, both large 
and formidable fleets. But Mr. Asquith said that, owing to its 
geographical position, the United States Navy did not count, 
so that before the war the British Navy was superior, not to the 
two foreign navies next in order of strength, but to the German 
Navy alone. And Germany was definitely the potential enemy. 
But the United States had no such definitely potential enemy, 
although it is extremely probable, if not certain, that German 
ambitions included the domination of South America, whose 
fulfilment would have involved a collision with the United States. 
The United States had no quarrel in Europe, none in the East. Its 
colonies are few. It owns two long coast-lines, but coast-defence is 
not the main business of a Navy. On the whole, it seems that the 
United States Navy before the war was established upon a theory 
of general contingencies. And those persons in America who studied 
naval affairs must contend with a massive indifference to the 
Navy on the part of the population, and indifference which was 
impenetrable. In this country most people are ignorant of the 
Navy; but there is at least a naval tradition which is darkly 
present in their minds, and an appeal to which finds a response. 
In the vast inland territories of America there was no such thing. 
Now the extent to which a nation cultivates the sea and the 
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power of the sea largely depends upon the form and scope of its 
political institutions. When England, for instance, was ruled by, 
what was in fact though not in name, an autocracy of powerful 
families, she achieved greatness at sea. Her rulers carried into 
execution what they believed to be the right national policy, 
without much care to consult the people, who, indeed, were on the 
whole contented enough to acquiesce in it. But during the end 
of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the present century, 
as political power was spread among larger and larger numbers of 
people, so the ability intelligently to use it diminished ; until we 
perceive the professional politician practising upon the general 
ignorance. The system is called democracy; but in truth it is 
not democracy, but a stage of transition. 

In America there is quite another system of governance, also 
called democratic. It consists in so far as possible doing without 
’ a government. The American wants to do as he likes; and it 
_ seems that he generally does it. The late Admiral Mahan inspired 
a sufficient number of powerful American citizens with the con- 
, viction of the necessity of possessing a powerful Navy; and a 
' powerful Navy was created accordingly. In teaching his fellow- 
countrymen the use of the formidable weapon of the sea, Mahan 
also taught the rest of the world; but that he could not help. 
What that distinguished historian ought to have done was to have 
written his works in cipher, the key to which was confided to the 
President and a few chosen friends. A British Admiral once said 
that Mahan, without meaning it, was the worst enemy of England ; 
for in fact he taught other seafaring nations what England had 
known for a long time, but which England was careful not to 
mention. But since the United States entered the war, England 
may be sincerely grateful to Mahan; for he was the begetter of the 
modern American Navy; and the American Navy is reinforcing 
the British Navy in the supreme crisis of naval history. 

People in this country ask, what is the American Navy like ? 
Well, it isin fact like nothing in the world but the American Navy. 
As for the ships of all classes, they must necessarily be much the 
same as the ships of war of other nations, with the added in- 
genuity of the American in mechanical contrivance. In con- 
struction and arrangement the Americans, ignoring tradition as 
usual, devise and invent with the single idea of achieving the 
required end. When they see something they have omitted, they 
do not, like the Englishman, explain how much better it is to do 
without, or that Nelson never wanted it, but they promptly adopt 
that thing. As, for instance, a billiard-table in a battleship. 

But ships of war, strange as it may seem, are not machines 
which, like machines in factories, having been set going with a 
little attention, will perform the requisite work. Their efficacy 
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depends wholly upon the ability of the men who use them ; which 
statement seems obvious enough, yet it is sometimes forgotten. 
The standard of the British Navy is inherited from century-old 
tradition; and (briefly) it is inspired by the principle that to 
attain the perfect steadiness in action upon which victory depends, 
the strictest discipline is requisite, We in this country are 
accustomed to judge the navies of other nations by the criterion 
of the British tradition. Nevertheless, it would appear to the 
student that it is at least possible to obtain the same results by 
different means. And in endeavouring to appreciate the American 
Navy it is well to remember that men should be estimated for 
what they are, rather than for what they are not; and that the 
Americans are attaining fighting efficiency in their own way. 

The acquaintance of the present writer with the United States 
Navy began some years before the war, with a visit to an American 
cruiser. As he stepped upon the quarter-deck, he perceived, 
reposing in an elbow-chair conveniently placed at the entrance to 
the starboard battery, a bluejacket, asleep. Tt was a domestic 
apparition for which many a cruise with the British Navy had 
left the spectator unprepared. A trifle, you say. Very likely ; 
nevertheless, an incident which not only has never occurred, but 
which was (and is) inconceivable in the British service. A chair 
violating the sanctity of the quarter-deck—a bluejacket sitting in 
it—and asleep—such a combination in the British Navy would be 
enough to break the captain, put the ship out of commission, and 
drive my Lords of the Admiralty to commit suicide. The next 
thing the present writer noticed was that when a bluejacket was 
summoned by the deck officer—or, as we say, the officer of the 
watch—the bluejacket strolled to within hearing, and no farther, 
received an order, turned without saluting, and went leisurely 
about his business. There was here no indiscipline ; for, as the 
Apostle observes, without the law there can be no sin. Some 
things which the Englishman considers very important, the Ameri- 
can thinks do not matter in the least. 

The other day the present writer was waiting in the ante-room 
of a U.S.N. headquarters. There were also waiting several 
seamen and petty officers. They sat or stood in groups; they 
wore their caps and smoked cigarettes, conversing among them- 
selves with perfect ease and propriety. Officers passed in and 
out. A British military officer, leaning against the wall, surveyed 
the pleasant family party as from a lone tower of observation. 
More bluejackets sauntered in, and two or three smiling coloured 
men, and the room was blue with tobacco smoke. An officer, 
entering from an inner room, said quietly, “Say, you fellows, 
don’t smoke so much when there’s 8 many of you here.” And the 
men tossed their cigarettes into the fireplace, and went on with 
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their talk. They might have been guests in an English country- 
house, and the officer their host. 

The American naval officer relies upon the goodwill of the men, 
and does not exaggerate the value of forms and ceremonies. And 
the American naval officer himself has very little use for conven- 
tion, assuch. He is before all things practical. When, for instance, 
he has occasion to introduce himself to the naval officer of 
another service, it seems to him expedient, as a preliminary to 
useful intercourse, that each should know the name of the other. 
So he says, ‘‘ How do you do? I am very pleased to meet you. My 
name is So-and-So.” And, when the other man happens to be a 
British officer, the American cannot understand why his British 
friend, how cordial his response soever, conceals his name like a 
crime, and why “he sure will talk about everything on God’s 
earth, but never a peep of his name.” 

To the American naval officer of lesser rank the Admiral is 
not, as such, an object of veneration. He is an equal, entrusted 
by his fellows with larger powers; but, as a highbrow, rather to be 
pitied. Deference is a part of good manners, and the American 
owns a refined standard of manners; therefore he pays deference 
to higher authority ; to whom obedience is also a part of good 
manners. But the rigid etiquette of the British service bewilders 
the American. Extremely anxious to be polite, he is sometimes 
at a stand to know what the English code demands. But with a 
creature so quick of intelligence and so sincere, there can be no 
misunderstanding. Free-spoken, cordial, lively, and humorous, 
the American naval officer is not only unafraid of facts, but he 
delights to confront and to deal with them. He never hides 
behind tradition or shirks responsibility. He tackles every diffi- 
culty with the same unconquerable gaiety. And of the difficulties 
which, during the war, the American naval officer has faced and 
overcome, the people of England know too little. 

The officer of the regular United States Navy receives his first 
training at Annapolis; and by the time he has completed his 
course at sea he is an extremely competent officer. In time of 
peace his task is sufficiently hard ; for the men are enlisted for 
no more than four years, or, if they are under age, up to the date 
of their majority ; so that by the time they are made serviceable, 
they are due to leave the Navy, to be replaced by a new draft. 
A certain proportion renew their engagement; but for the most 
part the American Navy is necessarily a training service. When 
the United States entered the war, the personnel of the U.S.N. 
numbered about 70,000. In six months that number was doubled, 
and it has been rapidly increasing ever since. 

Into the regular Navy poured thousands of recruits. Every 
ship, in addition to her proper complement, took as many 
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“ rookies ”’ as she could hold, at any inconvenience. The recruits 
were put through an intense training, particularly in gunnery, or 
broadside and turret training, as the Americans call it. For the 
first necessity was to mse gunners, called armed guards, for 
American armed merchant ships. The next was to train crews 
for the new ships of the Navy coming into commission. Therefore 
the officers of the regular Navy, since the entrance of the United 
States into the war, have been and are training new officers and 
new men, day in and day out, without intermission. Like the 
British Admiralty, the United States Naval Department has made 
a new Navy while fighting the war. America had the disadvantage 
of a smaller organization at the beginning; but she had the 
advantages of the British experience of the war at sea, and of 
freedom from the stubborn British conservatism which so dearly 
purchased that experience. 

With an admirable chivalry and an unfeigned modesty the 
United States Navy, working with the British Navy, placed itself 
under the command of the British Admiralty. The traveller 
passing certain harbours sees the lattice-work masts of the Ameri- 
can battleships ranging with the huge tripods of the English ships, 
upon the dim green English hills and the changing English sky. 
In the English port towns and in London, together with the burly 
English seamen, are the long, slight-built, keen-faced Americans, 
topped with their round white cap; quiet of speech, grave of 
aspect, polite, and lavish with their money, which, compared with 
its capacity in their native land, seems to buy the earth. He will 
address a British officer with a startling familiarity. “Say, 
cap.,”’ he begins, but he has no idea of disrespect. 

The American naval officer affirms that the British naval officer 
is most kind to him and does his utmost to be helpful. The 
British naval officer asserts that his American friend is most 
modest, anxious to learn what he may from the British service, 
and profoundly appreciative of the size and difficulty of their 
common task. We may leave it at that. 

The association of the American and British Navies, so happily 
accomplished in trying to do the exact opposite, as usual, by the 
Boche, will win the war, and should serve in future to keep the 
peace of the world. There can be no League of Nations, in spite 
of all the superior conversation about it, in default of a common 
sympathy and a common aim ; which, in the case of America and 
England, we may assume to exist now. The two nations speak 
(with differences) the same language, and use the same literature. 
It is fatally easy to indulge in what the Americans call highbrow 
sentiment concerning the relations between the two countries ; 
but the fact remains that the eminent virtue of the American 
consists in his disdain of the pompous and his ruthless contempt of 
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the artificial. We shall never please America by talking eloquent 
nonsense. Americans pay no more attention to the politician in 
this country than to the politician in their own. But if the 
people of both nations understand the elementary fact that the 
true freedom of the seas can only be maintained in the future by 
the working together of the two great maritime nations, then there 
is hope. 

The invention of the submarine and its use by the Boche to 
destroy seaborne commerce, whatever else may be their effect 
upon naval warfare, have probably made it impossible that any 
one naval Power should control the seas. But a combination of 
America and England to enforce that legitimate—or non-German— 
freedom of the seas, upon which the security and welfare of both 
countries depend, would be exceedingly formidable. The United 
States and Great Britain, acting together, can impose such con- 
ditions upon Germany that never again will the Boche dare to wage 
submarine war. America, at least, has certainly not forgotten 
that the rulers of Germany have already threatened to enforce 
their own economic policy after the war by the blackmail of the 
submarine. 

Nor, again, will America forget that it was the British Navy 
which made possible the transport of United States troops over- 
seas; the soldiers who are bringing victory to the Allies, and 
abolishing the most formidable danger which has ever menaced the 
United States. It is the same British Navy in which served the 
ancestors of the Americans of to-day. America owns a share in 
the records of the British Navy, of which the American Navy is a 
legitimate descendant, so that we in this country may feel a kind of 
pride in it. The relationship inspired an American admiral on a 
famous occasion to defy the rules of neutrality, and, remarking 
that blood was thicker than water, to clear his ship for action 
alongside the British ship. 

That was some time ago, when a naval expedition, compared 
with the war of to-day, was a holiday excursion agreeably spiced 
by danger, and when the United States Navy went to sea as upon 
a yachting trip. The Americans had the right spirit, as the 
Spanish-American War demonstrated. But the test came when 
America entered a sea war of whose conditions she had little 
conception ; and it found the Americans ready and fit to meet it. 
To-day American naval discipline, though it differs from the British 
code in detail, is actually more severe. American sea-skill and sea- 
courage have won the respect of the British Navy, which has so 
terribly done and nobly endured these four devastating years. 
Let it not be supposed that the United States men-of-war are 
not doing their full share of the sternest work that ever fell to a 
navy. They work with the Grand Fleet, in enterprises of which 
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the public are necessarily kept in ignorance. They provide escorts 
for convoys, with a success duly appreciated by the British naval 
officer in command. They take part in the patrol work of the 
small craft. 

In the United States the shipyards are turning out various 
classes of vessel in record time. As matters stand, the destruction 
of the German submarine is accomplished, not by a single sovereign 
device, a dream of the inventor which is likely to remain a dream, 
but by a combination of devices. To supply these instruments 
of war, America brings her vast resources and her singular 
ingenuity and, above all, goodwill and determination. If it is to 
the undying glory of the ‘British Navy to have borne the brunt 
of the first three years of the Great War, it will be to the American 
and British Navies together that the final victory will enure, 
and the future governance of the sea belong. 


L. Cope CorNFoRD 
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PELMANISM 


By ADMIRAL LorD BERESFORD, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


AT the invitation of the Directors 
I have investigated the Pelman 
system. I judge it from the 
experience gained during the 
fifty years I was associated with 
the training of officers, men, and 
boys in the Royal Navy. ... 

The object of the Pelman 
system is to enable the individual 
to bring all his powers into har- 
monious action. It would be 
true to say that to enable the 
student rightly to use his native 
abilities is the object of all educa- 
tion. The education of the sea, 
which is the system I know best, 
certainly fulfils that purpose. 
Now a great part of the educa- 
tion of a boy consists in learning 
how to use his powers, but with- 
out knowing what he is -doing. 
He is set to learn lessons and 
perform tasks day after day, the 
use of which he often fails to 
perceive. He does not under- 
stand, and he is not told, that 
the work he is made to do teaches 
him how to use his intellect. He 
thinks that education consists in 
acquiring information, in which 
very often he takes no interest 
whatever. Nevertheless, if he 
does the work required of him, 
he learns to use his powers un- 
consciously. 

The Pelman system teaches the 
man and the woman both how 


to use their undeveloped facul- 
ties, consciously ; and how, con- 
sciously, to make the best use of 
the ability and the knowledge 
they already possess. 

Now in almost every person, 
in addition to imperfectly de- 
veloped faculties, there exists a 
reserve of latent power and 
ability, of which the individual 
himself is usually unconscious. 
It exists, not only in those who 
have never received an adequate 
education, but in persons of high 
education, and of considerable 
achievement. In the course of 
ordinary life, it is often observ- 
able that a sudden emergency 
will call forth an ability to meet 
it. During the present war, for 
instance, there have been in- 
numerable examples of men who 
have done what they never 
dreamed of doing, and who have 
achieved what they would have 
thought impossible. Necessity, 
danger, and circumstance have 
forced them to draw upon their 
reserve powers. 

The Pelman system teaches 
how consciously to develop and 
employ reserve powers. It 
teaches, first of all, that their 
existence is a fact ; then how to 
call upon them, and then how 
to make their use habitual. . . . 

The test of the value of the 
Pelman system, like the test of 
the value of any other system, 
is the result. What is the testi- 
mony of the students who have 
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taken the Course? I have read 
many letters written by students 
when they have completed their 
course. These epistles are signed 
by men in every profession and 
trade, and in every rank of them. 
The Services contribute letters 
from Admirals down ranks and 
ratings down to ordinary seamen 
and stokers, and from Generals 
to privates, and it is remarkable 
that almost without exception 
these documents affirm the benefit 
received by the writers from the 
Pelman course of study. .. . 

The Pelman Institute, as I 
understand the matter, does not 
profess to work miracles. What 
it does profess to accomplish is 
to enable a man to make the 
best use of the abilities he 
already, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, possesses. The first 
condition of success is willingness 
to learn. The student must be 
prepared to do his part. It is 
not always an easy part, but it 
is fair to say both that it is 
always pessible and always in- 
teresting. 

Nor does the Pelman system 
supplant any system of education. 
There are systems of education, 
such as sea-training, army-train- 
ing, training to a handicraft, 
school and University training, 
which enable the intelligent and 
zealous student to use his powers 
to the full. But even to him the 
Pelman system would probably 
serve to bring to his consciousness 
methods which he is using con- 
sciously, and thereby strengthen- 
ing his use of them. In any case, 
the mental technique imparted 
by the Pelman system must be 
valuable to the most instructed. 

Quite frankly, the Pelman 
system is devised to help a man 


or woman to achieve practical, 
material success, sometimes ex- 
pressible in terms of money. 
Why not ? 

If the main principles of the 
system were to be defined, I 
should describe them as inculcat- 
ing self-reliance, and the perfect- 
ing of the mind, memory, and 
mental equipment generally, the 
essential condition of success in 
any career. 


THE MILITARY VALUE OF 
PELMANISM 
By Major-GENERAL SIR F. 
MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(late Director of Military Operations) 


THE Duke of Wellington de- 
scribed the quality of courage 
particularly needed by a military 
leader as ‘‘one o’clock in the 
morning courage.”’ I take it 
that by this he meant that the 
greatest test of leadership is the 
power to make cool, quick, and 
reasoned decisions at a _ time 
when vitality is at its lowest, 
and mental and physical strain 
greatest. The Duke might have 
said with equal justice that the 
particular kind of memory most 
needed in war is the one o’clock 
in the morning memory. It is 
a comparatively easy matter to 
remember when life is running 
smoothly, when one is well-fed, 
rested, and undisturbed, but to 
remember even essentials when 
things are going wrong, when one 
is hungry, tired, and surrounded 
by noise and clamour, is quite 
another matter. This has always 
been recognized in the training 
of armies for war, and military 
authority has always insisted 
that it is not enough for a soldier 
to know how to perform any 
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particular exercise or duty, but 
that he must know it so well as 
to be able to carry it out auto- 
matically when his mind has, 
owing to strain or disturbance, 
ceased to function normally. 
This is why drill plays such a 
large part in the training of the 
soldier for war. 

Now the Pelman system pro- 
vides mind-drill based on scien- 
tific principles and taught by 
experienced instructors. It claims 
to produce, not only a good 
memory, but concentration, self- 
confidence, self-control, initia- 
tive, and observation, and the 
thousands of letters received 
from soldiers who have taken 
the courses, both before and 
during the war, show that it 
makes no empty claim... . 

The Briton as a general rule 
requires little persuasion to keep 
his body fit, and none at all to 
convince him of the necessity of 
having a fit body when he goes 
to war. Physical exercises and 
physical training of all kinds 
play a recognized part in the 
education of the recruit, in keep- 
ing the trained soldier up to the 
mark, and in restoring the con- 
valescent. But as a nation if 
we appreciate in a general way 
that it is of at least equal import- 
ance to keep our minds fit, we 
are far less certain of how to set 
about it than we are when it is 
a case of keeping our bodies hard. 
I can think of no better method 
than the Pelman course either 
for keeping the mind fit in times 
of leisure or slackness, or for 
restoring mental vigour to a 
soldier whose mind has become 
flabby from overstrain or physical 
weakness, and I can recommend 
no better investment than a 


Pelman course to the soldier on 
convalescent leave. 

The Pelman system was de- 
signed, not for war, but for peace, 
and its exercises were originally 
mainly adapted to the purposes 
of business and commercial train- 
ing; but even in that form, 
which is the form in which I 
knew it first, it was followed with 
great benefit by many soldiers. 
But since the war the number of 
officers and men who have be- 
come Pelmanists has increased 
so fast that special courses of 
Army exereises have now been 
arranged and are still being 
developed. The Pelman system 
is not cram, or trick, but a 
scientific method of training 
which has proved its value to the 
soldier in war, and it would, I 
am certain, be of the greatest 
benefit if it were adapted to 
Army training generally. 


PELMANISM 
By Sir H. Riper HAGGARD 


WueEN I was asked to write an 
article on Pelmanism I answered 
that before undertaking to do so 
I should prefer to examine into 
the matter for myself. The truth 
is that I was somewhat suspicious 
of the movement, as most of us 
are apt to be of educational and 
other systems of which we know 
nothing except that they are 
persistently advertised in the 
Press. 

Accordingly I visited the 
man Institute and spent a 
time in company with the 
tors, making inquiries of 
sort, since which time 
studied a great mass of ! 
connected with its activ 
far as my humble judg 
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the net result is that I am con- 
vinced that not only can the 
Pelman System do no harm to 
any human being who adopts the 
course of study it provides, but 
that it can and does improve the 
mental and even the moral 
capacities of great numbers of 
men and women in all classes of 
life, and fit them better to cope 
with the varying circumstances 
of a difficult world. Also, and 
to my mind this should be one 
of the chief objects of all true 
education, it teaches the student 
how to teach himself... . 

The great bundle of testi- 
monials tell their own story, 
upon which it is unnecessary for 
me to enlarge. The sum of it is 
that their writers are firm be- 
lievers in the benefits of the Pel- 
man System, and I may add that 
after studying their testimony I 
agree with this conclusion. 

. . . True education, if it is 
to prove really helpful to a man 
or woman, and therefore to the 
nation, must have a moral side, 
something that strengthens the 
character as well as stores the 
mind with the details of various 
sorts of learning. 

To me it seems that Pelman- 
ism, as I understand it, does to 
a considerable extent fulfil this 
ideal, and for that reason I 
recommend it to those who, in 
the fullest sense, really wish to 
learn and to become what men 
and women ought to be. 

Our nation, like others, is 
going through a period of awful 
strainand trouble. We hope and 
believe that we shall emerge from 
that trouble chastened, but safe, 
if impoverished, distressed, and 
disorganized. Then, unless we 
are to sink in the world and bid 


farewell to the proud position 
which we have held for centuries, 
must come another period—that 
of reconstruction. On the wreck 
of the past we must rise to better 
things. Here it is, I think, that 
the applied principles of Pelman- 
ism may help us. 

I venture to commend the 
idea to those in authority, espe- 
cially at this time of the con- 
sideration of a new and important 
Education Bill. 


WHY I AM A PELMANIST 


By ‘“ SAPPER ”’ 


Author of ‘‘ Sergeant Michael Cassidy,” 
‘* Men, Women, and Guns,” etc. 


SOME months ago, more out 
of curiosity than anything else, 
I took up Pelmanism. I wished 
to find out whether there was 
indeed some new and wonderful 
system which could transform 
mediocrity into brilliance and 
failure into success. Plentiful 
advertisements assured me that 
if I would but follow the advice 
laid down by the teachers of the 
Pelman School there was nothing 
I might not hope for, from a sub- 
stantial increase in the pay ex- 
tracted from a_ stony-hearted 
Government to complete im- 
munity from whizz-bangs. In 
view of the desirability of both 
these goals, I decided to join 
“the cult.” I regarded it as a 
cult ; in spite of all assurances 
from Generals, Admirals, Pillars 
of the Church, and other big 
noises in the Pelman world, I 
was sure there was a catch some- 
where. So I borrowed the money 
for the course, and started look- 


ing for the catch. I am still 
looking. . . . 
Pelmanism is a system of 
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education : nothing more, nothing 
ae 

What is this thing which Pel- 
manism teaches, and which its 
students wish to be taught. It 
is wellnigh impossible to sum up 
the course in a phrase; it is 
altogether too big a thing. And 
yet—perhaps it can be done— 
more or less. Pelmanism, as I 
see it, teaches Human Nature— 
your own and the other man’s. 
It deals not with Greek iam- 
bics or the differential calculus, 
though such is its nature that 
it will help the student to deal 
with these occult mysteries, be 
he so minded. It just deals with 
you and the other man, and life 
as one lives it... . 

There is no catch in it. It is 
a system developed along per- 
fectly common-sense lines, which 


leads to a definite goal. That 
goal is Efficiency. 
The system takes a man’s 


thought-box, and proceeds to 
tell the owner how he can im- 
prove it. It sends the student’s 
brain to a mental gymnasium. 
It gives him concise instructions 
as to what he is to do, and when 
he carries out those instructions 
conscientiously he finds the sys- 
tem is right. He begins to 
realize that his mind is capable 
of being drilled and expanded 
exactly the same as his body. 
And, moreover, he finds that 
just as the fitter his body be- 
comes, the more work it can do; 
so the fitter his mind is, the more 
it can accomplish. Things come 
easier to him; he has no diffi- 
culty in taking on more. His 
brain, in fact, is being drilled, 
and is developing accordingly. .. . 

The results speak for them- 
selves. From a financial point 


of view I, personally, am not 
qualified to speak; except to 
state the axiomatic truth that 
a man or woman whose brain is 
efficient must be worth more in 
the world market than one whose 
brain is untrained. And Pelman- 
ism trains the untrained mind ; 
that is its vatson d’étre. But 
from an intellectual point of 
view the thing can be put in a 
nutshell. It is not good to go 
through life blind; and yet 
thousands do so. Their brains 
are blind ; they see and do not 
appreciate ; they hear, and do 


not understand. Pelmanism 
brings that appreciation and 
that understanding. Therefore 


it would seem worth while to 
Pelmanise, for it is certainly 
worth while to understand. 


PELMANISM: ITS PLACE IN 
EDUCATION 

By THoMaAs PELtaTT, M.A. 
Author of ‘‘ Public Schools and Public 
Opinion,” ‘‘ Public School Education 

and the War,” etc. 
IT is no exaggeration to say 
that the contagion for the Pel- 
man System of mind and memory 
training has spread, like wild- 
fire. ... 

I have spent my whole life in 
trying to train the minds, memo- 
ries, and characters of boys, and 
it was perfectly natural, there- 
fore, that my curiosity should be 
roused by this very remarkable 
circumstance—so remarkable as 
to be quite unique in the history 
of English education during the 
last hundred years. My desire, 
indeed, to find out why the Pel- 
man System had met with such 
extraordinary success gradually 
became a sort of obsession. . . . 

Now, from many a talk with 
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my old boys, I know; and the 
reasons are perfectly simple ; 
but before I attempt to state 
them, as briefly as I can, let me 
say this: The founders and 
managers of the Pelman System 
have no personal knowledge of 
my existence, nor do I know 
anything of theirs; and I may 
also, I think, in all humbleness 
of spirit, claim that my position 
in the world of education is 
sufficiently recognized for the 
following statements, which I 
here set down, to be accepted 
without hesitation. ... 

Pelmanism IS SOUND, and 
its rapid and enormous success 
cheers me up as much as any- 
thing that has happened during 
the war, because it means that 
there must still be a vast number 
of sound, sensible people left in 
the country; otherwise this 
System would not have appealed 
to the nation as it has appealed 
ae 

The System, therefore, being 
built upon a rock foundation, is 
not of the nature of a quack 
medicine, and needs no quack 
device to recommend it; it 
makes no claim whatever to 
transform human nature; to 
change the cart-horse into a race- 
horse, or so to metamorphose 
the elephant that he will “‘ amble 
nimbly in a lady’s chamber to 
the lascivious pleasing of a 
lute’; but it does claim this: 
Success for all who follow the 
directions given; success in the 
sense that, after they have been 
through the course, they will 
find themselves “ re-born,’”’ as 
it were, with aims, objects, possi- 
bilities—nay, certainties—in front 
of them, such as they never 
dreamed of before. 


And this claim is verified by 
the verdict of thousands and 
thousands of people who have 
proved its truth. That is why I 
call the Pelman System sound. ... 


EDUCATION AND THE PEL- 
MAN INSTITUTE 


By Str Harry JOHNSTON, 
G.C.M.G., D.Sc.(CANTAB.) 


The principles of mind 
culture, memory-strengthening, 
are not new, any more than the 
use of Indian clubs, dumb-bells, 
or hydropathic treatment for the 
body are Twentieth-Century in- 
ventions. But through the or- 
ganization of the Pelman Insti- 
tute, the training of mind and 
memory, the co-ordination of 
mental effort has been brought 
to the same stage of perfection 

. all perfection; is relative, 
and Pelmanism, like Politics, can 
take no stand on finality... 
as physical culture and hygiene 
have been developed. likewise into 
recognized sciences. It eschews 
quackery, enlists the services of 
qualified educationalists, hunts 
after facts, and unceasingly en- 
joins accuracy ; yet it is tolerant 
of day-dreams and encourages 
theorizing. .. . 

Pelmanism, it seems to me, is 
not so much an education in 
itself as the preparation of the 
mind for education elsewhere : 
for the education of the streets 
and shops and countryside ; edu- 
cation by home reading, by 
foreign travel, by secondary 
schools; and, above all, by 
universities. So far from being 
in rivalry with sound educational 
institutions, with schools and 
colleges, it is a preparatory 
ground for them. Its intention 
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is that its pupils shall be enabled 
henceforth to assimilate and co- 
ordinate to the utmost advantage 
all the education they receive or 
seek for. 

Why do I write thus strongly 
and convincedly ? Because more 
than the mass of my fellow- 
countrymen, more, alas! than 
many of those who direct our 
destinies in the Councils of State, 
in Parliament, in the Press, I 
realize the supreme need of a 
well-founded, practical, modern 
education if we are to attain to, 
and maintain, a supreme degree 
of efficiency proportionate to the 
place we aspire to hold among 
the great nations of the world. 
I only dare to advance my own 
opinions because I have travelled 
much, seen much, worked at 
many trades, tried many experi- 
ments, spoken many tongues, and 
read many books. We allowed 
the conditions provocative of this 
war to come about through lack 
of education in high places and 
amongst the lowly. We have 
fumbled over conclusive victory 
through lack of education in 
this, that, and the other science. 
And though a degree of victory 
justified by the righteousness of 
our cause now seems in sight, 
we shall need, every one of us, 
after Peace is signed, the fullest 
measure of education and applic- 
able knowledge to repair the 
ravages of the war and ensure 
the millennium that is to follow. 


PELMANISM AS AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL FACTOR 

By Sir JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 

I visITED the Pelman Institute 


—that is, I tested the men and 
the methods there; I satisfied 


myself that the men are neither 
unpractical visionaries nor adver- 
tising charlatans ; I verified the 
testimonials which they publish, 
and the names of well-known 
people among their clients; I 
inquired into the methods they 
use in a way which only one who 
is himself a teacher could do; I 
procured and have studied the 
books they issue to their clients ; 
I examined the queries they put, 
the schedules they work by, and 
the degrees of individual effort 
they require to be put forth. I 
went there rather sceptical, I 
went away rather enthusiastic. 
And I am writing because the 
more I think about it the more 
I feel that ‘‘ Pelmanism ”’ is the 
name of something much re- 
quired by myriads of people 
to-day. 

“Pelmanism”’ is no fake, no 
dodge, no knack of temporary 
influence only, and it is not for 
the few alone. It is not for the 
relatively few whom Nature has 
endowed with the successful 
qualities, who cannot help “ get- 
ting on,”” and who get on early 
because the many do not compete 
with them; it is for the many 
whom Nature has endowed with 
all qualities for success except 
the instinctive knowledge of how 
to use them aptly. There is no 
mystery about Pelmanism, except 
that it is not ladled out to all 
and sundry, and is kept as a 
secret for those who wish to have 
it, those who will work as well 
as pay. ... Every facility for 
a thorough investigation was 
placed at my disposal by Mr. 
W. J. Ennever, the founder of 
the Institute. . 

The clerk who does not “ get 


” 


on,” the salesman, the com- 


, 


viii 


mercial traveller, the shopkeeper 
who does not sell successfully ; 
the underling, ‘‘ the most con- 
scientious worker in the office,” 
who is, nevertheless, too slow; 
the teacher not successful in a 
peculiarly difficult vocation ; the 
would-be writer who always gets 
his manuscript (it should be type- 
script) back again ; the solicitor 
who might as well be his own 
clerk; the doctor who vainly 
waits for patients ; the briefless 
man at the Bar ; the curate never 
offered a benefice; and many 
another, would find the discipline, 
guidance, and training of Pelman- 
ism help them on. When peace 
comes again competition in life 
will be fiercer than ever, for men 
will return from the great, stern 
University of the War with 


qualifications developed that they 
did not previously know they 


possessed ; I have passed most 
of a lifetime in trying to help on 
the cause of education, but I 
am glad to say that J shall not 
have to run the gauntlet of the 
sterner competition to come. I 
suspected Pelmanism ; when it 
began to be heard of, I thought 
it quackery ; with self-satisfac- 
tion and vanity I supposed that 
I needed nothing of the kind. 
Now I wish I had taken it up 
when I heard of it first. It 


Spurs the ‘lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. 


“A NATIONAL ASSET.” 


“Truth,” in a recent article, 
refers to Pelmanism in the above 
words, and concludes with the 
following remarks :—“ So far then, 
from a survey of two years of 
Pelmanism necessitating any re- 
vision of opinion as to the univer- 
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sality of the usefulness of the 
Pelman System of Mind and 
Memory Training the converse is 
the case. The more people who 
go through the training the more 
evidence of its value is forth- 
coming. There is no dissonant 
note. In May 1916 ‘ Truth’ 
confidently recommended  Pel- 
manism to its readers. In June 
1918 it is able to declare, after a 
further comprehensive investiga- 
tion, that its confidence is in- 
creased by the material passed 
under review. In 1916 it seemed 
in the interests of national effi- 
ciency that the work being done at 
the Pelman Institute, 4 Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W.C. 1, was 
of national importance. In 1918, 
particularly in view of the forth- 
coming need of national recon- 
struction, the work seems doubly 
important. Pelmanism stands 
for a type of education absolutely 
unique, and sooner or later its 
importance will receive the univer- 
sal recognition due to it, a recog- 
nition already accorded to it by 
many men of light and leading 
privately and by a few pioneers of 
thought publicly.” 


A full description of the Pelman 
Course is given in ‘‘ Mind and 
Memory,” a free copy of which, 
together with TRUTH’S special 
supplement on ‘“ Pelmanism,” and 
form of enrolment for the complete 
course for one-third less than the 
usual fees, will be sent post free 
to all readers of the National 
Review on application to the Pelman 
Institute, 104 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.t. 

Overseas Addresses: 46-48 
Market Street, Melbourne; 15 
Toronto Street, Toronto; Club 
Arcade, Durban. 
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